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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES WILL BE HELD ON JANU- 
ARY 14-15, 1943, AT THE HOTEL CLEVELAND, CLEVE- 


LAND, OHIO. 


PRESIDENT MILDRED H. McAFEE, of Wellesley College, 
has been given leave of absence for the duration of the War 
to become commanding officer of the Women’s Naval Reserve 
Corps. Lieutenant-Commander McAfee rendered conspicuous 
service as a member of the Association’s Board of Directors for 
the past five years. Her colleagues on the Board and her num- 
erous friends among the other Association members approve 
enthusiastically her appointment to head the WAVES. 


A REQUEST for statistics on SUMMER SESSION ENROL- 

MENTS brought 428 replies by August 10. Of these, 58 
are not operating Summer Schools. Of this latter group 32 are 
women’s colleges. In the 370 institutions with summer terms 
there were enrolled 201,726 students. Of this number 110,512 
were men and 91,214 were women. According to the Walters’ 
report in the December 13, 1941, issue of SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY these same institutions had enrolled 388,733 students dur- 
ing the fall of 1941. The reports show a total of 17,154 Freshmen 
enrolled in the first term of Summer School. Apparently in some 
cases there was no separation of Freshmen from the other under- 
graduates. In many cases the summer sessions did not include 
professional schools. The figures would indicate that the ‘‘ac- 
celerated program”’ is well under way for upper-class students. 
The Freshmen enrolments show that there has been no marked 
tendency among this year’s high school graduates to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by the ‘‘accelerated program.”’ 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITI- 

CAL SCIENCE is publishing a new quarterly—AGENDA, 

a Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction. Professor G. N. Clark is 

the Editor. ‘‘Before the outbreak of the present war the School 

published two journals dealing with the two sides of its work, 
829 
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Economica and Politica: the former has continued without inter. 
ruption, but it has been found necessary to suspend the publica- 
tion of Politica during the war. The changed circumstances of 
the present time have brought with them a shift in the emphasis 
of research, and AGENDA is designed to meet the new require- 
ments.’’ Every effort will be made to secure articles by special- 
ists who understand the problems we shall all be facing after the 
war. Any objective articles which are not subversive or impracti- 
cal will receive consideration. Volume 1, Number 1, is dated 
January, 1942; the price per number is $1.50, annual subscription 
is $5.00. For further information write Mrs. Virginia B. Carrick, 
Publicity Director, Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. : 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
will hold its twenty-third annual meeting in St. Louis, March 

4-6,1943. Representatives of the nation’s 625 junior colleges will 

attend, and will be concerned mainly with wartime measures. 


DUCATION FOR FREE MEN is the theme of the twenty- 
second annual observance of American Education Week, No- 
vember 8-14, 1942. This theme is most fitting at a time when the 
entire world is at war to determine whether freedom or tyranny 
shall prevail among men. American Education Week is a time 
for a concerted effort on the part of all school systems throughout 
the nation to help the public understand why education is more 
and not less important as a result of the urgency of the war effort. 
It is a time for interpreting to the people what the schools are 
contributing to the war effort and the part that they must play in 
the peace that is to follow after military victory is achieved. The 
National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) has prepared materials to assist local school 
systems in the observance. 


JSSENTIALS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION from the pen of 

D. Luther Evans is a stimulating summary of the objectives 
and obligations of a college education. To quote from Dr. 
Evans’s Foreword: ‘‘This book is designed for college freshmen, 
those about to enter college, and others who wish to examine 
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thoughtfully the fundamentals of a liberal education. . . . The 
assumption that a general, liberal education is prerequisite to 
effective specialized training is frankly accepted. ... The empha- 
sis is on the cultural and curricular aspects of the campus experi- 
ence rather than on the immediate and passing problems of 
adjustment to college life... . A definite attempt is made to 
show the student why, how, and what he ought to study in college. 
These specific objectives are related directly to the development 
of a broad and vital philosophy of human living. . . . The under- 
lying thesis is the belief that what distressed and chaotic society 
needs more than anything else is the guidance of individuals who, 
through fundamental and comprehensive thought, can solve the 
momentous problems of our age.’’ . . . This book relates liberal 
education to the problems of an individual in progressive democ- 
racy. The unified point of view combines the art of self-discovery, 
the art of self-discipline, the art of self-development and the art 
of self-denial in an all-inclusive study of the art of living. Ginn 
and Company is the publisher. 


HE DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS has just 

been published in its first edition. A biographical directory 
printed by The Science Press, it is a companion volume to Ameri- 
can Men of Science and Leaders in Education. Jaques Cattell, 
as Editor, is responsible for the excellence of the volume’s ap- 
pearance. The Directory was made possible by the American 
Council of Learned Societies through the generosity of The 
Carnegie Corporation. 


HisToRY OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. The latest 

volume of this history—-Volume V—has been published by 
the Ohio State University Press. It contains the addresses and 
proceedings of the inauguration of Howard Landis Bevis as presi- 
dent of the University, October 24 and 25, 1940. In addition to 
Doctor Bevis’ inaugural address, the two principal addresses in- 
eluded are ‘‘The University’s Responsibilities in Training for 
Citizenship’’ by President Clarence A. Dykstra of the University 
of Wisconsin and ‘‘The University and a Free Society’’ by Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard University. Also printed are 
the addresses on the following themes: The University and Agri- 
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culture, The University and the Professions, The University and 
Industry, The University and the Social Services, The University 
and Humane Living. The editors are William McPherson and 


Harold Kent Schellenger. 


THE ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE AND GRADUATION PRAC. 

TICES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, by Walter Crosby Eells, 
is an up-to-date study based on information secured from more 
than 600 junior colleges. This factual account of the history and 
present status of the associate’s degree in junior colleges should 
be of unusual interest and significance at the present time in view 
of the current discussion of the bachelor’s degree at the sophomore 
level. The volume is published as Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 4 by the American Association of Junior Colleges, 


Washington, D. C. 


ADVEN TURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION VOLUME IvV— 

Did They Succeed in College ?—has been published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. This is the follow-up study of the gradu- 
ates of the thirty schools by the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association. 
Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, Neal E. Drought and Wil- 
liam E. Scott are the authors. 


J}MPLOYMEN T PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

is a study made by Samuel Clayton Newman in which he, as 
he points out in his Preface, ‘‘attempts to take into account the 
extent and effects of student employment as well as the implica- 
tions of such employment for our educational system and for our 
democratic society. The plight of those students who must earn 
their way through college demands urgent consideration in the 
critical period that lies ahead for America. The problems de- 
scribed and analysed in the ensuing pages call for realistic and 
effective treatment in the new and greater democracy toward 
which we now bend all our efforts.’’ Published by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN AFTER COLLEGE—A Study of the Effectivness of 
Their Education—is a work which is essentially an examina- 
tion of the sort of education average women obtain in women’s 
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colleges and coeducational institutions of higher learning and the 
way that education seems to serve the needs of these women in 
real life. The study is made on the basis of an examination of the 
college and postcollege experiences of single, married and di- 
yorced women. The postcollege situations that women are called 
upon to meet and that are examined in this book are vocational, 
economic, civic, social, cultural, recreational, family, physical and 
mental. This study is the result of a long, firsthand research 
undertaken by the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, but the study 
itself and especially its findings and recommendations are 
pertinent to the whole large problem of the higher education of 
women. The authors are Robert G. Foster and Pauline Park 
Wilson. Published by Columbia University Press, New York. 


ECONDARY EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY, by William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist, is a 
book which studies in careful detail various principles and prac- 
tices for American secondary schools. The authors wish to ‘‘help 
break down the slavish adherence of teachers and students to the 
single-book idea’’ and most of all to aid them in exercising critical 
thought. The book is divided into six parts: 


Part One: What Does It Take To Be a Successful Secon- 
dary School Teacher? 

Part Two: How Does American Secondary Education 
Happen To Be What It Is? 

Part Three: What Is the Secondary School Supposed To 
Do? 

Part Four: How Is the Secondary School To Do What It 
Is Supposed To Do? 

Part Five: How Can the School Tell How Well It Is Doing 
What It Is Supposed To Do? 

Part Six: What Must I Do If I Am To Be a Successful 
Teacher in Service? 


The publishers are Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 


[HE TENTH YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW, edited by 
M. M. Chambers, with 18 collaborators, is now available at the 
American Council on Education. A review of court decisions 
affecting all phases of education, it contains several cases touch- 
ing various forms of public cooperation with private schools which - 
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are of especial interest. Jose M. Gallardo, commissioner of edu- 
cation of Puerto Rico, contributed an article on the legal basis of 
public education in that island. Another new feature deals with 
the legal groundwork of education in Mexico. Prepared by 
Harold H. Punke, this article contains translations of appropriate 
sections of the Mexican constitution and statutes, with comments 
based on the author’s travel and study in Mexico. 


MEMORIES OF GIRARD COLLEGE (Philadelphia) is a his- 

tory recently completed by Ernest Cunningham, Superinten- 
dent of Domestic Economy at Girard College. Mr. Cunningham 
was a student at the college 1884-1892 and an employee from 1892 
to 1942. The book is a compilation of a rich store of personal 
memories of the long years spent at Girard and is published by 
the college. 


HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Norma Schwendener, ‘‘reflects the social, reli- 
gious, economic and political scene influential in each period of 
American life. It traces the attendant increase or decrease in 
interest and participation accorded exercise, recreation and 
sport.’’ The effect of European philosophies on physical educa- 
tion is outlined and discussed and the book is concluded with a 
study of physical education in European countries. The pub- 
lisher is A. 8. Barnes and Company, New York. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, written 

by Stewart Harral, is the first book to discuss comprehen- 
sively the relationships between institutions of higher learning 
and their supporting publics. The purpose of the book is to 
examine candidly the public relations techniques now in opera- 
tion in this field, and to present the workable plans and procedures 
which are vital to a wider public appreciation of the problems 
and the aspirations of institutions generally. Mr. Harral covers — 
more than twenty phases of public relations in higher education, 
including the press, radio, exhibits, alumni activities, short 
courses, the role of administrators and faculty, pictorial publicity, 
extension programs and the steps necessary to organize a public 
relations program. Published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press at Norman. 
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(GUIDE TO GUIDANCE (Volume IV) has been published by 

the National Association of Deans of Women. It is an anno- 
tated bibliography of 1941 publications of interest to deans, coun- 
selors and advisers compiled by Jean McEvoy and Kathryn 
Schwab with the assistance of the student deans of Syracuse 
University. 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS is the twentieth yearbook of the 

American Association of School Administrators. Based on 
the belief that the educated person ‘‘understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease; protects his own health and that 
of his dependents; works to improve the health of the commun- 
ity,’’ this book sets forth a statement of the administrator’s role 
in a school program of health education. ‘‘Altho the yearbook 
points no moral or draws no conclusions (labeled as such) ,’’ states 
the Foreword, ‘‘several lines of possible action appear from a 
reading of the chapters: (a) that more careful attention to a 
study of individual nature and health needs is needed; (b) that 
more effective machinery should be developed to eliminate physi- 
cal and mental defects; (c) that the school program and its organ- 
ization must be studied to eliminate the unnecessary tensions and 
strains harmful to both pupil and teacher health; and (d) that 
the possibilities of cooperative action in creating a healthful com- 
munity should be explored under the leadership of educators. 
These are not the only roads to immediate action, but they suggest 
some of the types of activities that will concern school adminis- 
trators. 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RESIDENCE HALLS FOR 

COLLEGE WOMEN, by Helen Quien Stewart, is a welcome 
publication because of the ‘‘dearth of information as to how the 
residence hall can serve as a potent means for developing social 
competence and for providing experience in democratic living.”’ 
The book should be particularly helpful to college deans, heads 
of halls and other educators in planning residence hall programs 
focused on the enrichment of student life. Published by the Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press, New York. 


BROADCASTING TO THE CLASSROOM BY UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES; PUBLIC SCHOOL BROAD- 
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CASTING TO THE CLASSROOM; RADIO NETWORK 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION; RADIO PROGRAMS 
INTENDED FOR CLASSROOM USE and THE NEW DEAL: 
WILL IT SURVIVE THE WAR‘? are a series of source books 
(with the exception of the last mentioned title) recording the 
history and development of the broadcasting of radio programs 
contributing to education in general and particularly for class- 
room use. The author is Carroll Atkinson, the publisher, Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston. 


WHERE THE LIBERAL ARTS particularly serve humanity 

is in the explanation of humanity. That is why the liberal 
arts are so valuable just now. They unfold to the young mind 
what is meant by free enquiry and what it accomplishes for the 
development of citizenship and for personality. It sums up and 
illustrates what we are fighting to sustain and advance.’’—Ex- 
cerpt from address by President Dixon Ryan Fox, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, at the inauguration of President Theo- 
dore A. Distler, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, May 16, 1942. 


Ky wl AMERICA RECOGNIZES that the reconstruction of soci- 

ety and of the world is basically a moral question and insists 
on fixed moral values, then we can thank God for the revolution- 
ary change which has taken place in our country and for the 
determination with which our President has insisted that the 
giant strength of our nation be drawn from a moral and spiritual 
source. It was inspiring to have our Commander-in-Chief tell us 
that we are not engaged in a war of revenge but in one that will 
win a just peace for all. We are confident that we shall win the 
war. But we have no assurance of the just peace desired by our 
President, unless moral principles govern the rulers of nations 
and the framers of peace treaties.’’—Excerpt from address by 
Archbishop MeNicholas of Cincinnati at the 102nd Commence- 
ment Exercises of Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 
1942. 


‘OTHE HERITAGE OF EDUCATION—No argument is needed 
to convince us that life today grows more complex. It is 
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also more uncertain, Thoughtful parents recognize that now, 
more than ever before, a sound education is the most priceless 
heritage that each generation can leave to its young women as 
well as to its young men. Many parents who had hoped to endow 
their children with material possessions, realize now that oppor- 
tunity for a sound education is the best, and perhaps the only, 
enduring wealth that they can bequeath to them. Therefore, they 
exercise the utmost discrimination in choosing a college.’’—Ex- 
cerpt from On the Threshold of the Third Century, No. 4 of the 
MORAVIAN PAPERS, by President Edwin J. Heath, Moravian Semi- 
nary and College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1942. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT from a letter written by John 
Paul Jones to the Naval Committee of the Continental Con- 
gress, September 14, 1775 is still valuable and timely: 


It is by no means enough that an officer of the Navy should 
be a capable mariner. He must be that, of course, but also 
a great deal more. He should be as well a gentleman of 
liberal education, refined manners, punctilious courtesy, and 
the nicest sense of personal honour. 


He should not only be able to express himself clearly and 
with force in his own language, both with tongue and pen, 
but he should also be versed in French and Spanish. 





REMARKS MADE AT MEETING OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


mission is a simple and pleasant one, and its execution will 

consume but little of your time. I am bringing to you the 
greetings and best wishes of the National Association of State 
Universities, of which I have the honor to be president. I assure 
you that my visit is not a mere formality. Your colleagues to 
the south of our common boundary clearly realize that, regard- 
less of our political separateness, we should be united in our in- 
sistence that our salvation as free peoples depends upon edu- 
cation. 

There is no need to elaborate this point before a group of edu- 
eators. It does need to be frequently mentioned and constantly 
kept in mind, however, for we schoolmen should make ertain 
that we fully appreciate the tremendous responsibilities which 
are ours in these times. We know very well that we must pre- 
pare our youth for war, but are we equally clear that we should 
also be training them for the world as it is to be after the war? 
Do we realize also that after this struggle is over we shall have 
the task of retraining and re-educating millions of young adults 
whose careers and schooling have been interrupted—men and 
women indoctrinated with fear and hate, citizens burdened by 
staggering national debts? Have we forgotten that after the 
last great war our schools had practically nothing to offer for 
the recovery of a sick world? 

It is quite within the possibilities that, although we may beat 
our enemies to their knees, we may also lose all for which we are 
fighting by the failure to train our citizens to make the proper 
use of peace. Surely it is not too early to begin to plan for the 
world we envisage for the youth of our nations, and just as cer- 
tainly, if we delay drawing patterns for the future, it may be 
too late to do so when this future becomes the present. An essen- 
tial part of a sound strategy is careful planning for the recon- 
struction period. . 

Nore: Held at the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, June 10, 1942. 
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The suggestion I would make is that our principal educational 
associations should proceed immediately to establish a joint inter- 
national commission to study the educational problems which are 
now before our democracies. Leadership is expected of the staffs 
of our colleges and universities as we embark on the new social 
order which is developing, but to give it intelligently will take 
the combined knowledge and thinking of all of us. Our institu- 
tions of higher learning will have a better chance of serving our 
society if they are united than they possibly can have if each one, 
or each of the several groups into which they have been organized, 
insists upon going its own way. 

While others ‘‘ pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, uproar 
the universal peace, confound all unity on earth,’’ let us stand 
together in the conviction that the schoolmaster with his books, 
his test tubes and his other tools is the real architect of democ- 
racy, for ‘‘neither piety, virtue, nor liberty can long flourish in 
a community where the education of youth is negelected.”’ 











THE PRESERVATION OF WAR-TIME MATERIAL 


FRED LANDON 
LIBRARIAN, THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


ENTY odd years ago I was asked by Mr. W. O. Carson, then 

inspector of public libraries, to contribute an article to the 
Ontario Library Review, and did so under the title, ‘‘A Special 
Duty for Every Public Library in War-time.’’ My argument 
was that libraries would be remiss in their duty if they did not 
concern themselves with preserving local records of the Great 
War in which we were then engaged. I do not know how far the 
advice then tendered may have been followed, but I do know that 
one collection of such material made at that time has been in use 
at intervals ever since, and at no time has it had greater interest 
than at the very present when we are engaged in an even more 
critical struggle. 

There are probably many librarians at this time who are won- 
dering what they can do to preserve for the days ahead some 
idea of what the times are like in which they are living. The 
newspapers give us a picture, from day to day, of what is going 
on around us, and the photographer’s art has been so highly devel- 
oped that in picture as well as type the record is being put down. 
No doubt files of newspapers will be preserved in the larger 
libraries and will be available in the future for those who search 
back for light upon war conditions. But the newspapers alone 
cannot reconstruct the past, particularly the life of the small com- 
munity which has no newspaper of its own; nor can the city news- 
paper preserve more than a part of the life of its own community. 
More is needed. 

If I were in charge of a small library in this year of grace 1940 
I would give thought to such activities as are set below, enlisting 
the help of others if necessary in order to carry out the plans: 

1. I would have a large scrapbook into which would go every 
news item relating to local war activities. If these were numerous 
I would have several scrapbooks, one for enlistments, one for 
Red Cross activities, ete. All material should be completely 

Note: Offprint from the Ontario Library Review, November, 1940, pp. 


401-2. 
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pasted down flat, otherwise it will deteriorate. Every clipping 
should also be dated in ink—this is important. 

2. I would endeavor to secure photographs of all enlisted men 
and of such war activities as parades, etc., preserving these in 
some permanent way and writing on the back of each picture the 
date and name or names in full. Nothing will be more tantalizing 
in years to come than a photograph bearing no date and lacking 
names. 

8. I would keep a diary of the community in which the war- 
time activities of the locality would be recorded, for example that 
today the Red Cross forwarded one hundred pairs of socks or 
that yesterday eight men went to a military center to enlist. All 
of this information will be of the greatest interest to the com- 
munity a few years hence. Ten years from now people will be 
searching around trying to find it. 

There is nothing in the above that cannot be undertaken by 
the smallest library in Ontario, particularly if help be secured 
from interested groups. More ambitious efforts can be under- 
taken by larger libraries in the matter of pamphlets, posters, 
war-time government publications, etc., all the material so easy 
to get now but so hard to find a few years hence. I am always 
impressed by the careful way in which the Reference Department 
Staff of the Toronto Public Library glean day by day material 
which is passing by and put it in form for the future. Some- 
times libraries have been greatly enriched by this same activity 
on the part of an individual. Francis Place was a tailor and an 
agitator in London in the days just after the Napoleonic strug- 
gles, when England was undergoing a post-war revolution in its 
social and political life. Place was an assiduous gatherer of 
pamphlets, leaflets, broadsides and every other form of printed 
material that had a bearing upon the great issues of his day. 
His gatherings are today in the British Museum, known there as 
the Place Manuscripts, and no one can properly write the history 
of his period without reference to them. 

There are many great collections of material on what we used 
to call the Great War. The most extensive of these is the Hoover 
Library at Leland Stanford University, collected by Herbert 
Hoover, ex-President of the United States. This library is now 
zealously gathering in everything available on the present strug- 
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gle. Other large libraries are doing the same. Smaller libraries 
ean perform a fine service by sending to the larger public and 
university libraries in this country duplicate material or material 
found in their own community which they do not wish to keep. 
The larger libraries which are concerned with this task would 
welcome such cooperation. There is only one time to glean this 
war material, that is when it first appears. If it becomes known 
that the library is interested in a work of this kind help will 
come from people in the community. The members of a Women’s 
Institute might give valuable aid with work of this kind. One 
last word of caution is that having gathered records of the war 
period, such records should receive good care. It is for the 
future that they are being collected, not for the moment. 











FACULTY-ARTIST VISITS FOR 1942-1943 


[HE Arts Program has assembled an interesting group of 

Faculty-Artist Visitors for the season 1942-43 who are ready 
to contribute what they can to liberal arts education in time of 
war. Among the thirty men and women who have been granted 
leave of absence to cooperate with the Arts Program are musicians, 
artists, scientists, as well as representatives of the various human- 
ities. The new people selected to visit colleges this year will 
deal with such timely subjects as nutrition, population problems, 
Asiatic civilizations and research in human biology. 

The two major difficulties to be faced in planning the Faculty- 
Artist Visits for this year were first, whether college budgets and 
crowded college schedules could accommodate extended visits and, 
second, whether transportation facilities would be available. 
Once assured that many colleges wanted visitors who could stimu- 
late interest in the fine arts and humanities, and that the nominal 
eost of Faculty-Artist Visits would be within the range of the 
average college budget, the Arts Program laid its plans for 1942- 
43. The transportation problem still exists, but it has been some- 
what obviated by the careful distribution of the Faculty-Artists 
over the country. In assigning regions, the Arts Program has 
been guided by the need to eliminate as much travel as possible 
and the desire to have at least one visitor available to the colleges 
in each geographical area. 

The following chart shows in detail the plans for 1942-43 
Faculty-Artist Visits: 
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THE WAR AND THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


CHARLES DOLLARD 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorK 


HESE brief comments concerning the effect of the war on 
Canadian universities grow out of impressions gathered dur- 
ing recent visits to thirteen universities in six of the nine Proy- 
inces of the Dominion and the study of data, published and un- 
published, furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
Ottawa. I am extremely conscious of the fact that a two-day stay 
in a university offers a wholly inadequate basis for generalization 
and apologize to my Canadian friends in advance for any errors 
of fact or interpretation of which I may be guilty. 

To date the Canadian Government has not inaugurated con- 
scription for overseas service as it did in the last war, although 
the plebescite held on April 27 cleared the way for such action. 
It has, however, registered all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages 21-45 and provided for their training as soldiers for 
such periods as may from time to time be ordained. The mini- 
mum period of training, first (in 1940) set at one month, was 
later lengthened to four months and more recently to twelve 
months, with the proviso that any men in training or having 
completed their training might be called up to serve for the dura- 
tion anywhere on the North American continent. While I do not 
have the exact figures, I was informed that the steady flow of 
volunteers has so far obviated the necessity of calling any large 
number of men under this last provision. 

The regulations governing military training in the Dominion 
have been published by the Department of National War Services 
under the title National War Services Regulations, 1940 (Re- 
cruits) (Consolidation 1941). These regulations provide, inter 
alia, for the creation of thirteen Administrative Divisions, each 
of which will have one or more Boards (similar to our Draft 
Boards) empowered to administer the regulations. Sections 13, 
14 and 15 of this document deal with exemptions to be granted by 
reason of employment in essential industry, previous military 
service, etc. No mention is made in these sections of exemption 
or deferment of students. Section 17, however, pertains ex- 
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elusively to universities and colleges. I quote what seem to me to 
be the most important paragraphs of this section: 


(1) From time to time, as received from the Department of 
National Defence, the Minister shall furnish the Board with 
lists of the names of Universities and Colleges at which there 
are duly authorized contingents of the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps or at which students are required to undergo 
compulsory military training of a standard recognized by 
the Department of National Defence. If at any time the 
Department of National Defence considers that the military 
training (whether in the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps 
or in the Unit in which compulsory training is carried out) 
at any University or College named on any such list is not 
of the recognized standard as aforesaid or is not being duly 
and properly carried out, then the Minister, upon being ad- 
vised thereof by the Department of National Defence, may 
require the Board to remove the name of such University or 
College from any such list, and the Board shall cancel the 
postponements ordered of students attending the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps or the Unit in which compulsory 
training is carried out at such University or College. 

(2) Students taking a course leading to a degree or 
diploma at a University or College named on any list as 
aforesaid, who, between July 1st, 1940, and June 30th, 1941, 
both inclusive, have attained or hereafter attain the age of 
twenty-one years, or who, prior to July Ist, 1940, attained 
the age of twenty-one years and were called out or were 
liable to be called out for the period of thirty days’ military 
training ordained in the proclamation issued by the Gover- 
nor in Council on the 13th day of September, 1940, shall, for 
the purposes of these regulations, be deemed to have carried 
out satisfactorily the said period of thirty days’ military 
training if, during the scholastic year or session of 1940-41, 
they complete or have completed not less than one hundred 
and ten hours of intramural training with the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps or with the compulsory training 
unit of such University or College, and during such scholas- 
tic year or session or thereafter during the year 1941 com- 
plete or have completed two weeks’ military training at a 
training centre or camp of the Department of National 
Defence. 

(3) Students who have completed the said period of thirty 
days’ military training or who under and in accordance with 
subsection two of this section have completed or hereafter 
complete the equivalent of the said period of thirty days’ 
military training as provided for in said subsection, shall not 
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be called out for the period of four months’ military training 
ordained in the proclamation issued by the Governor in 
Council on the 24th day of February, 1941, unless and until 
other men of the same age class who were called out for and 
who carried out the period of thirty days’ military training 
ordained in the said proclamation of the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, 1940, are called out for such longer period. 

(4) A student who is qualified to be a Commissioned 
Officer in the Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada, shall 
be considered as having satisfied the requirements for four 
months’ military training ordained in the proclamation re- 
ferred to above of the 24th day of February, 1941. Any 
student who is undergoing training in a military training 
course recognized by the Department of National Defence 
with a view to qualifying as a Commissioned Officer, may 
apply for the postponement of his four months’ period of 
military training ordained in the said proclamation of the 
24th day of February, 1941, and the Board may grant 
postponement. 


It will be seen that the total effect of these provisions is (a) to 
intrust to the colleges and universities the preliminary military 
training of their own students much as we did in the first World 
War through the creation of the SATC, and (b) to free the insti- 
tutions from the fear of a radical decline in enrolment by reason 
of Government drafts. All of the universities which I visited 
had both compulsory training units (first two years) and officers’ 
training corps, in which were enrolled all of the able-bodied male 
students who are British subjects and who are between the ages 
of 18 and 29.1 Such units existed only in the larger institutions 
before the war but have since been created in all the universities 
and several of the colleges. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has estimated that upwards of 42,000 university men are being 
thus trained. 

One custom common to most of the Canadian universities is 
that of drawing commissioned officers for training units entirely 
from the university faculties. All of the men chosen hold reserve 
commissions in the Canadian Army, and their appointments are, 
of course, subject to approval by the appropriate authorities at 

1 For a concise statement of the regulations affecting military training in 
one typical institution, see ‘‘Compulsory Military Training in Canadian Col- 
leges,’? W. Sherwood Fox, President of the University of Western Ontario, 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, March, 1942. 
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Ottawa. These men receive fifty-five days Army pay per annum, 
which they usually turn into a special fund earmarked for the 
improvement of the unit or for expansion of the university train- 
ing facilities. (In most universities student cadets dispose of 
their small pay in like manner.) 

In practice this custom has the effect of creating better relations 
between the Army and the universities. Further, it tends to 
prevent encroachment of the military aspects of student life on 
the academic, since the corps officers, as teachers, share responsi- 
bility for maintaining academic standards. From the Army 
standpoint the plan represents an economy in the use of person- 
nel, which is apparently very much appreciated. The efficiency 
of the soldier-teachers may be judged by the fact that in Sas- 
katchewan the university corps, according to the commandant, is 
supplying 50 per cent of all the officer personnel drawn from that 
Province. Incidentally, the universities do not, as nearly as I 
could determine, attempt to turn out men fitted for particular 
services. The training is rather of a general character and is 
planned to provide a basis for quick schooling in the specific skills 
required in the various services. This leads to the suspicion 
that an important function of the system is to provide a sieve 
which will select out those men who have the basic qualities 
needed for military leadership and the capacity to learn quickly. 

The decision of the Canadian Government to make provision 
for the training of students in such fashion as not to interrupt 
their studies reflects careful consideration of the role of Educa- 
tion in war time and was reached after consultation with repre- 
sentative officers of the universities. Canada lost 60,000 men in 
the first World War, a disproportionate number of whom were 
university men who went as volunteers. The survivors of the 
generation who fought that first great war are the leaders of 
Canada today. They are conscious of the fact that modern wars 
are won not less by intelligence than by valor and that, this being 
true, education must be classed as an essential wartime industry. 
While voluntary enlistments of the university men, especially for 
duty with the RCAF, are heavy, they are apparently not nearly 
so heavy as in the last war, principally because the Government 
has joined with the universities in urging men to complete their 
courses before enlisting. 
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It should be noted here that the war has apparently not, as in 
this country, led to a redefinition of education as a cluster of 
immediately useful skills. While enrolment in technical schools, 
in medicine, and in departments of natural science has mounted, 
and while students are being counseled as to courses which will 
fit them for special war services, there is in the administration 
of the war regulations no discrimination between art student and 
engineer, between philosopher and doctor. Canada is still oper. 
ating on the assumption that trained minds are a national 
resource and is still conscious of the fact that war presents 
problems which cannot be solved with a slide rule. Whether 
legislation permitting conscription for overseas service would 
change this situation is a matter for speculation. Informants in 
two of the western Provinces reported that there was some 
popular resentment against the special treatment accorded stu- 
dents in respect to military service, but I found no evidence that 
this feeling had grown to such proportions as to give grave con- 
cern either to the Government or the universities. 

As might be expected from the foregoing, enrolment in the 
Canadian universities has not decreased radically since the war 
began, except in the Maritime Provinces where special factors 
operate. Unpublished figures supplied by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics indicate an average decline of less than 2 per cent 
for all Canadian colleges and universities for 1939-40. More 
recent figures, based on reports from a smaller number of schools, 
indicate increased enrolment in Ontario and in some of the far 
western Provinces, no material change in Quebec, and a 15 per 
cent decrease in the Maritimes. In using these figures as a basis 
for comparison between Canada and the United States, it should, 
of course, be remembered that the percentage of the population 
in the appropriate age groups which continues education beyond 
the high school is much greater here than in Canada. 

The decision to maintain the normal operation of universities, 
so far as may be consistent with national security, is also reflected 
in the Government’s use of university staff members. Special 
research projects are being carried on in every university labora- 
tory, chiefly under the direction and with the financial assistance 
of the National Research Council, but comparatively few men 
have been taken away from their own laboratories. While I was 
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informed that there were no less than one hundred such projects 
under way, I found only one instance of a department whose 
work had been seriously crippled by reason of forced emigration 
of its staff to Ottawa or London. In addition to some expansion 
of regular offerings in applied science, universities and colleges 
are also giving special non-credit training to the armed services. 
Most important of such special courses is a three months’ curricu- 
lum in radio location. They are also cooperating with the Cana- 
dian Legion and the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
in a comprehensive program of correspondence work for soldiers. 

If the university (and its budget) has been spared by these 
policies, the student has not. The addition of intensive military 
training to an already heavy course load is, in the opinion of 
many educators with whom I talked, taking its toll in terms of 
both student health and classroom performance. Inter-collegiate 
athletics are out for the duration, although an effort is being made 
to compensate by building up intramural athletic programs. 
Social programs have been somewhat curtailed but students, in- 
genious as always, find that contributions to war relief agencies 
provide new arguments for proms, dances, etc. 

As to acceleration of college programs to reduce the number 
of years required for the A.B. degree, the Canadians have appar- 
ently concluded that this cure is worse than the disease.. To 
date, only the medical schools have instituted accelerated pro- 
grams.” On the other hand, there is a tendency to be generous 
in granting degrees to upper classmen who enlist. Toronto, for 
instance, has voted to award the A.B. degree to any arts student 
who has completed three years of work and who has served in 
the armed forces for a minimum of eight months. While facul- 
ties elsewhere have not enacted such liberal legislation, I found 
none who were not inclined to take a sympathetic view of the 
problems of men enlisting in their senior year. 

Canada’s problem has been simplified by two factors. First, it 


2 Third- and fourth-year medical students are now being enrolled in the 
services with remuneration equal to that of privates. These men are placed 
on inactive service in their own universities until they receive their degrees 
and are eligible for commissions. In addition, the Dominion Government 
has joined with the several Provinces in providing special loan funds for 
students in training for essential services, including students in the first two 
years of medicine and dentistry. 
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has only about twenty degree-granting institutions as compared 
with almost two thousand on this side of the forty-ninth parallel, 
Second, higher education traditionally deals with the Government 
through only one organization—the Universities Conference, in 
which all the universities and colleges are represented. These 
factors plus an exemplary degree of trust and patience on both 
sides have enabled the universities to serve the needs of the Goy- 
ernment without deserting their abiding responsibility to supply 
trained leadership for the Dominion. 





“ONLY THOSE ARE FIT TO LIVE WHO ARE NOT 
AFRAID TO DIE” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC FOR THE 
26 UNITED NATIONS 


FEW of us, today, believe that we are not prepared for tomor- 

row’s possible calamities. Our country is rich and resource- 
ful; our people are progressive and courageous. We insist upon 
respect for our rights. We recognize fully the rights of others. 
In intercourse with foreign nations we stand for honesty, fair- 
ness, friendship and peace. Our nation has become strong and 
influential in world affairs and it will become even stronger. But 
we must not think that industry, economy, fairness or even loy- 
alty to our government guarantee us, forever, all the benefits 
which this fortunate land affords. So long as another nation, 
anywhere, is governed by motives not in accord with ours, our 
country is in possible danger from attack. We deeply believe in 
decency, honor and respect for every man. Any nation which 
has this belief is responsible for preparing itself to defend those 
things against attack. For even though a man be not inclined 
to guard his own rights, common decency requires him to guard 
the rights of those who are weak and helpless. Those who preach 
by word or deed, ‘‘peace at any price,’’ either do not have any- 
thing worth defending or believe nothing they have is worth 
defending. Such people deny their responsibilities. 

Looking back over the history of the English speaking people, 
we find that free government has been acquired, protected and 
kept by them through armed strength. From Magna Charta to 
the present there is little in our institutions worth having or 
worth perpetuating which has not been defended for us by armed 
men. Trade, wealth, literature and refinement, alone, cannot 
defend a state, although they make it great. Pacific habits in- 
sure neither peace nor immunity from national insult and aggres- 


Note: ‘‘This is a condensation of a speech delivered by General Douglas 
MacArthur, at the Commencement Exercises, University of Pittsburgh, 1932. 
When General MacArthur said these things, ten years ago, his audience did 
not recognize them as prophecy. Today they are facts.’’ 
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sion. Any nation that would preserve its tranquility, its rights, 
its independence, its self-respect and its happiness must at all 
times be prepared to defend them. 

The United States is pre-eminently a humane and conservative 
country. It is not justly open to the charge of imperialism. Yet 
to judge by the frantic efforts of societies and organizations to 
disarm us one would fancy that Americans were the most brutal 
and belligerent people in the world. Public opinion in the 
United States is being submitted to the propaganda of pacifist 
societies. Their activities to prevent war would be understand- 
able were they among certain well-armed nations in Europe and 
Asia. The few international groups trying to present the true 
facts about the belligerent attitude of certain peoples are over- 
whelmed by the sentimentalist who befogs real facts. 

Pacifism is not the same as love of peace. It is inactive, a 
refusal to protect. Pacifism is all about us. It is in our theaters 
and picture shows. It is in our newspapers, magazines and re- 
views; in our pulpits and lecture platforms; even in our schools 
and colleges. It hangs like a mist before the clear thinking of 
America. It appeals to the worst passions of the discontented, 
organizes the forces of unrest and undermines the morale of our 
workers. 

As the ideal of national service fades into the background, as 
the necessity for national defense is sacrificed in the name of 
economy, the United States presents a tempting spectacle. This 
temptation may ultimately lead, among the nations and races 
eager for the sack of America, to alignments for another world 
war. Unless something happens to remove American public 
opinion from infection of provincial petty politics and to encour- 
age hard thinking and common sense against sentimental crv 
saders, the next great war will find America a mass of corpora 
tions, boards of directors, committees and commissions with no 
clear idea of the real duty of citizenship. And our national pol 
icy of military defense will be nothing but writing on a dusty 
document in War Department files. 

Other empires of the world have been destroyed. Ancient 
Egypt, a country on such a plane of civilization that the distri- 
bution of wealth was regulated, was not protected by this high 
plane of civilization. The great countries of the East, the great 
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countries of the West, the cities and nations of wealth and wis- 
dom and culture—Babylon, Persia, Carthage, Rome, Byzantium 
—all fell and never rose again, smashed by more militant people. 
Their cultures are memories; their magnificent cities, ruins; 
their temples, broken monuments. A handful of bold and crafty 
invaders, less civilized, destroyed these peoples and with them 
their independence, their culture, their nationality and their 
civilization. 

Against aggression their wealth did not protect. Their hu- 
manity and their culture were lost to greater military strength. 
Defense of our possessions and ideals needs trained men, pre- 
pared for emergency. Among greedy neighbors, undefended 
spiritual wealth is as vulnerable to attack as undefended material 
wealth. Let America be prepared if we are not to perish! 

Examine the military history of your own University for ex- 
amples of courage when our ideals were threatened. The history 
of the University of Pittsburgh glows with golden lines. At 
every call to war, your students, your graduates, your instruc- 
tors, have marched away, side by side, to defend their country. 
The muster rolls of 1812 list Pittsburgh heroes. The rugged 
slopes of San Diego and Chapultepec have echoed to your cheers. 
From covered wagons of the pioneer west, men and women have 
clasped your hands, the hands of lonely cavalry troops who rode 
to give them help. The wheat fields of Gettysburg knew you in 
that mad infantry charge. The gates of Peking still call your 
name and the memory of your battered guns. The swamps of 
the Philippines have closed in on you, as weary squads, tortured 
by thirst, forced their way through the jungle. Columns of 
infantry struggling ankle-deep through the mud on the shell- 
marked roads of France have cheered you as your clear voices 
raised the noble strains of Haydn.* The world around, the dust 
of your valor sleeps. .. . 

Only those are fit to live who are not afraid to die! 

* Alma Mater. 














THINKING IN WAR TIME 


HONORABLE FRANCIS BIDDLE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


FORTY-FIVE years ago, Mr. Justice Holmes, then of the 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, delivered an 
address, which he called ‘‘The Path of the Law,’’ at the dedica- 
tion of the law school building of the Boston University School of 
Law. ‘‘The law,’’ he said, ‘‘is the witness and external deposit 
of our moral life. Its history is the history of the moral develop- 
ment of the race.’’ Of course, he added, after discussing the 
confusion between legal and moral ideas, the law in the broadest 
sense, like everything else, is a logical development. But the 
danger is to think of law as a given system to be worked out, 
like mathematics, from some general axioms of conduct. The 
logical method may flatter the longing for certainty and repose; 
but ‘‘certainty generally is illusion, and repose is not the destiny 
of man.’’ Consideration of social advantages should be weighed 
by the judges. ‘‘I cannot but believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that if the 
training of lawyers led them habitually to consider more defi- 
nitely and explicitly the social advantage on which the rule they 
lay down must be justified, they sometimes would hesitate where 
now they are confident, and see that really they were taking sides 
upon debatable and often burning questions.”’’ 

History too, he said, must be a part of the study. ‘‘It isa 
part of the rational study, because it is the first step toward an 
enlightened scepticism, that is, towards a deliberate reconsidera- 
tion of the worth of those rules. When you get the dragon out 
of his cave onto the plain and in the daylight, you can count his 
teeth and claws, and see just what is his strength. But to get 
him out is only the first step. The next is either to kill him, or 
to tame him and make him a useful animal.’’ We have, he finally 
added, too little theory in the law rather than too much. 

This empirical approach of the great judge to the study of 
law suggests the approach that I shall venture to indicate tonight 
to the subject of our thinking in time of war. I have chosen this 
topic because it strikes me as an interesting speculation to con- 

Nore: Address delivered at Boston University on Founder’s Day, 1942. 
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sider what happens to our thinking in any time of war, and par- 
ticularly in this war, not from the point of view of civil liberties 
—an aspect about which all of you have heard a good deal—but 
from a broader view. To what extent will the ideology of our 
war effort effect the peace that is to follow? Is there, to use a 
phrase of William James, a moral equivalent of war, a unity of 
will and of purpose, which grows out of the war and can be car- 
ried over into the peace? Must we lose, when peace comes, the 
directness and ferment which comes with the breath of war? 

I assume, it is hardly necessary to say, the only peace which 
is possible—a peace which will come as the result of the victory 
of the united peoples. 

The stream of human thinking, like the stream of consciousness, 
or the flow of history, has no sharp beginnings or endings. And 
yet in our deliberations it is difficult for us to resist the process 
of sorting ideas into time compartments. The past is past, we 
feel, and the future unborn. In reality the future shapes itself 
each instant before our eyes; and whether or not we turn away 
and say we cannot discuss the conditions of peace while we go 
about the business of war, the future peace, every day, out of 
our own actions, is driving its roots into our present life, and 
daily we are shaping and moulding the form of what is to come. 
If we could divest our minds of this tendency to frame our vision 
in the four static corners of a single picture, and could think and 
feel life as it really is, a constant shift and movement, timeless, 
and, to our vision, at least, infinite, we could use the ‘‘moral 
equivalent’’ of which James spoke for constructive ends. 

All of which sounds, perhaps, like idle metaphysics curiously 
unconnected with the tough problems of here and now. But it 
isnot. Let me show you, more concretely, what I mean. 

The last war illustrated what I mean by compartmentalized 
thinking. We built a huge war economy. Every day that we 
were building it—the spreading factories, the unified railroads, 
the expanded markets, the technological improvements, the em- 
phasis on federal as against state action—we were building the 
basis of the kind of peace that was to follow. Yet we must have 
cherished a naive assumption that the peace, being peace, would 
be like the old peace, would certainly be more like the old peace 
than the economy we had come to know in the war. But the 
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world of 1919 was in fact a world spread on the carpet of war, 
We rubbed our eyes, and built the fiction, to tide us over the 
years—endlessly as we came to think—that speculation could 
take the place of production, and that we could sell goods, pay 
for them ourselves by loans, and continue to prosper. 

I do not propose to discuss tonight the form that our post-war 
economy will take. But it does seem to me important to empha- 
size the fact that our present economy—being a war economy— 
has completely changed ; and that, when we wake up one lovely 
morning to find that the peace is here, we shall be at that moment 
in the midst of a war-time economy that we ourselves have built 
with splendid haste and insistence. When the sun shines, we 
should recognize this sudden peace for what it is, and not blink 
it out of our startled consciousness, which has always striven to 
insist that the present 7s the past, whatever these professors and 
economists say about it. There is today substantially no com- 
petitive economy. Today the Government employs all of us to 
the great common end. If this process is not now complete, it 
will be before many months. Even now those who are on the 
thin fringes of that civil life which does not feed into the single 
purpose pray that they may find opportunities to fuse their 
energies with the national will. Of course I speak in broad 
terms ; but broadly our economy, our whole economy, has changed. 
And, to be honest, must we not admit as the desperateness of time 
presses on our heels, that if there is a war lag, a faltering in the 
march, the lag, in its deepest sense, lies in the backward glance 
to the days that are gone, the days when business went on as 
usual, and when we were impatiently trying to preserve in war 
the economy which years of peace had built? 

There is, too, the economic equivalent of war. To face the 
new world ahead, the world whose foundations we are building, 
we must open our minds to see and our wills to use the economic 
equivalent of war when war has gone. For we cannot go back 
to using the equivalent of the peace, by merely turning back a 
leaf of history, as most of us would like to do, and finding on the 
other side the picture of the irrevocable past. 

I suggest, then, that one of our major problems, when the peace 
comes, is to learn to use, to live in, the immense. productive 
machine which for the war purpose we have built up. We must 
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have minds bold enough to accept this new economy of plenty, 
and imaginations sufficiently fertile to devise ways of gearing 
the machine from war to peace, of retooling our capacity from 
war to peace, just as we are now completing the process of retool- 
ing from peace to war. 

The extraordinary thing about war is that it brings to the sur- 
face many qualities which, in quieter days, lie hidden. Egotism 
gives place to a common energy ; selfishness cannot be tolerated ; 
the scattered human units move together, think together, work 
together. The nation as a symbol emerges from a half-forgotten 
dream, to a clear reality in men’s minds. The roots of this 
refreshed patriotism run deep, and the soil about them is discov- 
ered again to be the nourishment from which we draw our com- 
mon life. The smaller symbols of our unity—school, profession, 
community and even state—fade, or at least are merged into this 
larger concept. We feel the sense of relief that comes from los- 
ing the loneliness of naked separatism that so often assails the 
undefended ego. We gain the elation of belonging to something 
greater and more durable than our individual selves. Unselfish- 
ness is a relief, and sacrifices for a common goal are sustained in 
the sweep of this new experience. 

War as such need not be extolled to realize the virtues that 
accompany its waging. Courage emerges, and the will to fight, 
when fight we must. To be willing to die is surely an affirmation 
of faith. And in the affirmation the negations and doubts that 
had beset a quieter world disappear; and the passion of action 
fuses our souls into the possibility of splendid effort. 

But the tremendous impact of this new vitality brings a com- 
pensating reaction in the other direction when the peace comes. 
And the future peace we build in our dreams, the uncertain peace 
which arises like a dim mist from the sweat and tears and blood 
of the war we are in, is filled with the little comforts, and the 
little leisure, and the faded memories of habit and routine to 
which our minds so pathetically seem to cling. Do you remem- 
ber A. A. Milne writing in Punch from the trenches during the 


last war ? 
When the war is over 
And the Kaiser’s out of print, 
I’m going to get a tortoise 
and watch the beggar sprint. 
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Perhaps one reason why war is such a relief to most of us ig 
that in our hearts it lights a passionate way of taking life that 
our routine of desk or conveyor belt did not afford. I do not say 
that war alone can make life glow for us. But I put the question 
as to whether the inevitable peace must be patterned on the same 
emotional lines we know. Is there no emotional equivalent 
which will create, in terms of normal and steady living, the sense 
of discipline, the tonic of adventure, the feeling that the soldier 
has in the hardness of his body and of his will? 

I have talked of the present of war and the future of peace, and 
suggested a few of the moral qualities that rise to the surface in 
war. If we are daily building the peace from every action we 
take in the war, cannot some of those qualities, that so quickly 
sink below the surface when the war suddenly is done, be used 
now to mould our thinking and our living in directions we wish 
the peace to pursue? There is a new energy in the air; problems 
which loomed insoluble before Pearl Harbor seem now but 
trifling; corners are cut; formalism discarded; traditions for- 
gotten; for even in war civilian life, though differently tuned, 
goeson. The courts are open; the professions are not altogether 
idle; education, though curtailed, somehow proceeds. Art and 
music, recreation and reading, the normal cultures of our lives 
are perhaps interrupted, but they do not, they cannot disappear. 
It becomes pertinent then to see how they are being affected by 
the war, to search out ways they can be used in the future peace. 

The field of art in paint and letters and music suffers perhaps 
most from the impact of war. Even to the artist imaginate crea- 
tive work that does not touch the common effort seems unreal; 
and he is among the first to offer his services to the government, 
only too often to feel the frustration that comes from not being 
absorbed into that common effort. In education, also, the leaders 
join the vast machinery of planning and research around the edge 
of the war effort; or try, a little forlornly, to carry on the half 
emptied shells of their depopulated institutions, echoing to the 
talk of boys who would be men so that they too can fight. The 
work of the lawyers dries up; and those who cannot join the 
Judge Advocate General’s office—the older men—find what they 
can in service on selective service boards or among the air war- 
dens. Life for the middle-aged and older professional men in 
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awarishard. Their hearts are young with the longing to fight. 
They must share the sadness of not being fully used, the lonely 
sense that but a day ago they were part of the stream of life, 
and now no longer march with the ranks, but must drop out to do 
the less important chores scattered along the way. 

We realize today, far more than in 1917, modern war engages 
populations, not merely armies. Today the peoples of the world 
are at war. Morale is therefore infinitely more important. An 
army can live on discipline and the fullness of an active job to 
be done; but a people who are restless, and have still the scattered 
moments of undisciplined leisure, become uncertain, particularly 
where they are not absorbed in the actual struggle, so that they 
think of the peace that may be around the corner, and wonder 
about the day after tomorrow, and have time to question the 
direction of the world. Undirected, the quality of their thought 
becomes negative. They sense that the past is gone for them— 
the past which seems so dear and excellent, looking back from this 
uncertainty of the present. Their day dreams, tinged with the 
nostalgia that comes from sudden change, build into the world 
about them little that is tough or durable or adventurously imagi- 
native with which to challenge the terrible new peace when finally 
but suddenly it comes. 

I am not certain that this could be altogether different. Yet 
if we accept that men’s thinking cannot be changed even under 
the morale of war, and the sting of this tremendous life, I do 
not see how we can make any broad preparation for the future. 
For the most difficult tasks that confront us are not in my opinion 
economic, or even political, but are to be found in our own minds 
and in our wills. The war came and we were not ready for the 
war. The peace will come and we shall not be ready for the 
peace. What war can be, not merely in the headline now grown 
dim, but suddenly touching us, we can learn in one terrible day. 
But it will take more than a day, however terrible, to prepare 
our minds for the problems that will follow the war, problems 
which, without thought or study, we are shaping from the impact 
of the present. 

Peculiarly this is true of the American mind. Still close to 
the experience of the frontier, which knew our youth, we think, 
more than the older democracies, in frontier terms when we come 
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to study social problems. We have not been trained to theorize, 
There was too great an urgency to dig and build and establish 
ourselves. We have not developed a philosophy of life, even 
if we have learned a pleasant way of living. Although the tug 
of special interests and minority groups shapes, in a sort of hasty 
arbitration, our political life, the machinery of that life still fune- 
tions under the loose assumptions of an eighteenth-century liber- 
alism. If checks and balances were good enough for the fathers, 
we assume they are good enough for us. The change of the world 
in terms of time and space in the past hundred years—railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, automobile, movie, airplane, radio—has 
hardly found an echo in our political growth, except in the neces- 
sary patches and arrangements which have made it is so extraordi- 
narily complex without making it much more responsive to our 
needs. But I am concerned with thinking, rather than institu- 
tions. Although institutions reflect thinking, often they are but 
the depositaries of the exhausted habits of many generations that 
have given them a sort of obstructive life of their own, like bar- 
nacles clinging to a moving vessel. 

What of our legal thinking? I am convinced that in the past 
few years owing to the patient and realistic leadership of a score 
or so of scholars and judges and practicing lawyers who have 
used research and its results as tools to apply to the problems 
of modern administration of justice—men like Holmes, Wigmore, 
Brandeis, Pound, Cardozo, Hughes, Stone and Frankfurter—I 
am convinced that in the last thirty years, since I have been prac- 
ticing, there have been telling improvements in the manner in 
which justice is administered. I go farther and note a mental 
change in lawyers and judges. Our generation—more especially 
the younger men—are more realistic, less mystic, more prag- 
matic, humbler, and more determined to improve their profession 
than the generation at whose feet we older men once sat. We 
learned from them—and surely they had it from Blackstone— 
that the law was a body of rounded perfection which we had but 
to discover and unfold when new facts, horrid facts, rose above 
the surface. For the law never changed, even if the facts did. 

I do not believe it an exaggeration to suggest that there lurks 
in the legal thinking of many of our lawyers, even today in this 
year of tough realism, a mystical imperative that tends to confuse 
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the lay mind, to make the layman wonder what it is all about. 
Lawyers still assume the comfortable dogma that the law is sub- 
stantially settled, and that their task is but to expound the ancient 
learning, to construe and arrange it. But the life of the law, as 
Holmes said, is experience and not logic. Law is but one of the 
expressions of a manifold and changing life. Symbols that fit 
the thinking of one generation cannot fill the needs of a world 
that is changed. Legal fictions may be useful in bridging the 
steps of that change, may afford the sense of consistency and 
logical perfection that we cannot forego; but when the new 
values have emptied the over-used generalities of their relation 
to life, it is a point of wisdom as well as of courage to discard 
them. The imperative insistence of war plays havoe with our 
comfortable patterns of peace. It is infinitely harder to think 
when the institutions which buttress our thinking, and relate it 
to what we love or are used to, give way to the necessity of new 
and swift decisions. And yet the door is suddenly opened to the 
creation of what is often so urgently needed, disentangled from 
the impediments of the past. 

If we are to solve the problems with which the sudden peace 
will immediately confront us, we must learn to think more pre- 
cisely, more simply and above all with greater freedom from the 
legal jargon which encumbers so much of our lawyers’ talk. Let 
me give you an example of that kind of jargon. It is taken from 
the opinion of a chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, written some thirty years ago. ‘‘Coming to consider the 
validity of the tax from this point of view,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ while not 
questioning at all that in common understanding it was direct 
merely on income and only indirect on property, it was held that, 
considering the substance of things it was direct on property 
in a constitutional sense since to burden an income by a tax was, 
from the point of substance, to burden the property from which 
the income was derived and thus accomplish the very thing which 
the provision as to apportionment of direct taxes was adopted 
to prevent. . . . Moreover in addition the conclusion reached in 
the Pollock case did not in any degree involve holding that income 
taxes generically and necessarily came within the class of direct 
taxes on property, but on the contrary, recognized the fact that 
taxation on income was in its nature an excise entitled to be 
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enforced as such unless and until it was concluded that to enforce 
it would amount to accomplishing the result which the require- 
ments as to apportionment of direct taxation was adopted to pre- 
vent, in which case the duty would arise to disregard form and 
consider substance alone and hence subject the tax to the regula- 
tion as to apportionment which otherwise as an excise would not 
apply to it.’’ 

Doubtless there were many reasons for the failure of the 
League of Nations, after the last war, as an instrument for im- 
plementing the ways of peace. I do not here seek to evaluate 
them, or to uncover their intricate origins—the unworkability of 
the peace itself, the exclusions or absence of certain great powers, 
the artificial redistributions of territory and power, such as the 
Polish Corridor, the lack of more vigorous sanctions. Nor do 
I pin my faith to systems alone, nor confuse the fundamental 
moral causes with the mechanics of life. But the machinery of 
peace is enormously important because through its readjustments 
will flow the great economic and spiritual forces which we must 
master if we are to live. If we are honest, and look objectively 
at the systems under which we have been used to living, have 
taken for granted, we may find in them the same seeds of failure 
which we must not bring to the peace table. 

Life must be organized on a simpler basis. We have failed in 
war, as well as in peace, to build ourselves houses. The failure 
is a beautiful example of the unsolved confusion of making com- 
plex a matter that could be simple. The complicated building 
codes, many of them unrevised for generations, the countless 
overlapping jurisdictions of federal, state, county and city 
authority, the wasteful jurisdictional labor divisions, the confu- 
sion between private and public housing purposes, the planless- 
ness of the communities where the houses are to be built—this is a 
field which cries for simplification. 

A similar confusion is found in the multiplicity and overlap of 
the units of government. Surely to govern ourselves in a civil- 
ized manner it is hardly necessary to have quite so many counties, 
cities, towns, townships, school boards, and metropolitan units all 
making laws and passing regulations, and competitively scram- 
bling for taxes. This dispersion saps our energies. It is hard to 
be a good citizen on so many fronts. 
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I wonder if too we have not diluted our creative energies simi- 
larly in the field of education. The ideal of universal education 
seems sometimes to have found expression in the universal choice, 
affording our youth the opportunity to nibble from a dozen 
dishes, during the intervals they can snatch from the radio and 
the movie. 

If in the peace to come there is a chance to build a new order, 
let us look closely at the kind of order we now have. 

I am no physician, but I know that doctors sometimes, in their 
rare moments of leisurely thinking, doubt the diffusion which spe- 
cialization has brought about. Intuition thrives on broad and 
varied human experience; and eyes fixed on a narrowing field 
tend to become myopic. In the complexity of modern life, in 
its mechanistic resources, in its over-specialization do we not lose 
the subtler values, the simpler values, and the sharper senses that 
give fun and gayety to life? 

It is not enough to say that we must preserve our institutions. 
We must of course preserve them; but we must strengthen them 
to be powerful enough to absorb or withstand the immense pres- 
sures of a world that has largely outgrown our capacity to think; 
and make them flexible enough to respond to that world, which 
now in the war is being so swiftly rebuilt. 














HARD LESSONS OF LIBERTY 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


MORE than a hundred years ago the Frenchman, de Tocque- 
ville, recorded his observations of our youthful republic in 
these words: ‘‘The Americans,’’ said he, ‘‘combine the notions 
of Christianity and liberty so intimately in their minds that 
it is impossible for them to conceive of one without the other.’’ 
One result of this marriage of the ideas of liberty and Chris- 
tianity in the minds of our forefathers was the development of 
colleges of liberal arts under religious auspices. Everywhere 
during the early days of the Republic church-supported colleges 
sprang up and sought, as was stated by the founders of Haver- 
ford College, ‘‘to combine sound and liberal instruction in litera- 
ture and science with a religious care for the students’ morals 
and manners.’’ 

The debt of the nation to these privately endowed institutions 
of higher education can hardly be over-estimated. They have 
trained many of our clergymen, teachers, journalists, law-makers 
and other civic leaders who helped to build the national culture 
upon strong ethical foundations. The graduates of these colleges 
held aloft the torch of moral idealism; they fed the lamps of 
learning; they nurtured the social conscience of our expanding 
democratic way of life. 

‘*Democracy,’’ said Vice President Wallace recently, ‘‘is the 
only true political expression of Christianity.’’ Our democratic 
philosophy derives from the Hebrew tradition ; it traces back to 
the first chapter of the Book of Genesis; to the belief that Man 
is a Creature of God, made in His image; with a soul of imperish- 
able worth. From this basic belief flow all the important politi- 
eal and social tenets of our democratic faith, summed up in the 
first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence—that all 
men are created equal, endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. From a firm belief in the dignity of the individual 

Nore: Address delivered at the Commencement Exercises at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, June 6, 1942. 
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human person derive the rights of man to freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, freedom from fear. 
This generation, as other generations before, is challenged to 
defend these rights; and in defending them to make possible in 
time their extension to all men everywhere. 

In the course of this war, our generation should be learning 
three lessons that had seemingly failed of general understanding 
before—although they are as old as the Hebrew prophets, as 
simple as the Sermon on the Mount. We must learn, first of all, 
that any man, anywhere in the world, is important. Most of us 
have no difficulty in applying the doctrine of essential human 
equality to the members of our own group or class, or even to the 
citizens of our own nation. We find it difficult, however, to 
apply the doctrine to those who speak a different language or 
live far away or who are born with a skin of a different color. 
Yet our generation must learn to extend the areas of our human 
concern to all lands and races and peoples; to carry the blessings 
of freedom ‘‘everywhere in the world.’’ 

Malaya and Burma! How desperately we needed the help of 
the natives of those peninsulas to turn the tide at Singapore and 
Mandalay. China! How hopeless seems the cause of freedom 
in Asia except for the courage and constancy of our Chinese 
comrades in arms. The Philippines! How our brothers of that 
archipelago rallied to the defense of liberty. 

Pearl Buck has pointed out the crucial importance of applying 
the Christian doctrines of human equality in the Far East. She 
has said with brutal candor but with inescapable logic: ‘‘If we 
intend to persist blindly in our racial prejudices, then we are 
fighting on the wrong side in this war. We belong to Hitler. 
For the white man can no longer rule in this world unless he 
rules by totalitarian military force. Democracy, if it is to pre- 
vail at this solemn moment in human history, can only do so if 
it purges itself of that which denies democracy and dares to act 
as it believes.’”2 

Yes, we are learning that any man, anywhere in the world, is 
important; that the cause of human freedom is one cause; that 
wherever the bell tolls it tolls for all men. The cost of this 

1From a speech before the American Booksellers Association, New York 
City, February 10, 1942. 
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learntng is stupendous—billions of dollars and millions of pre- 
cious lives; but we are learning. 

Second, we are learning also that the world is all one world, 
that isolationism will not work. We shall not again repeat the 
bitter experience of World War I when we retreated from the 
high ground to which Woodrow Wilson had led us, withdrawing 
into our selfish shell of national concern, refusing adherence to 
the World Court, remaining outside the League of Nations, 
Men and nations cannot live to themselves alone. In the closely 
knit world of modern technology inevitably we are our brother’s 
keepers. 

I am aware of the tremendous and complex problems which 
will have to be solved in the post-war period of reconstruction 
even though I do not have a set of blueprints in my pocket which 
will serve as a detailed plan by which the world may be rebuilt. 
But I submit that these problems can be solved and the world 
rebuilt only if the United States assumes the responsibilities 
which are inevitably hers in joint action with Great Britain and 
Russia and China and the other members of the United Nations. 
Under the protecting aegis of the armed might of the victorious 
Allies, a world organization can and must be worked out which 
assures the entire world against a repetition alike of the threat 
of aggression and the crushing burden of war; a world organiza- 
tion to guarantee a peace which will in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter ‘‘afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.’’ 

A third lesson we are learning in this war is that the most im- 
portant thing about man is his spirit. The thing that makes 
man a creature of infinite worth, is not the color of his skin, or 
the size of his bankroll or the nation to which he belongs—but 
rather it is the spirit with which he is actuated. When President 
Roosevelt recited the three stories of heroism in his recent fireside 
chat—the missionary doctor, the bomber pilot, the submarine 
captain—he was talking about the most precious thing in the 
world, the spirit of man; and the triumph of man’s spirit over 
seemingly unconquerable obstacles. 

The dictators apparently will never be able to learn that lesson. 
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Day after day comes word of new reprisals; the murder of 
hostages, the ruthless butchery of helpless populations in an 
effort to police the conquered nations. Militaristic dictators do 
not seem to know that there is a spark of the Divine in the soul 
of man which will never submit to brutal slavery and bloody 
repression. 

For years the Chinese have suffered from the cruelty of the 
invaders of their land ; their cities have been mercilessly bombed ; 
their homes laid in ashes and ruins. But the soul of China is 
unwavering, the spirit of its people unbroken. 

For months the British underwent terrific punishment. Their 
heads were bloody, yet unbowed. So also with conquered France, 
Norway, Greece, Jugoslavia and Holland, seething with revolt 
against the Nazis. The method of terrorism has never been suc- 
cessful. Call the roll in testimony of Alexander, Genghis Khan, 
Attila, Caesar, Napoleon and all their ilk. Ingrained in the very 
nature of cruelty and ruthlessness are forces which destroy those 
that embrace them. Frightfulness is fatal. Cities may be devas- 
tated, the countryside ravaged by shell-fire, millions killed and 
wounded. Yet the spirit of man rises above the fear of suffering 
and death to assert its faith in the everlasting right of man to 
liberty and justice under law. 

Yes, these three lessons are being more indelibly learned by the 
hard way of war: that a man, anywhere in the world, 1s impor- 
tant ; that the world is all one world; that the spirit of man is im- 
perishable and unconquerable. 

Is it because schools and colleges had failed in teaching us 
these lessons, that they must be learned by the hard and costly 
method of experience? Is it fair to arraign the schools and col- 
leges, for most of the evils of our tortured world? It is probably 
because the schools and colleges in America actually have been 
teaching the lessons of human equality and brotherhood very 
effectively that many young Americans found themselves con- 
fused and uncertain when we were confronted with the hard 
choice either of war against the world gangsters or the surrender 
of all the ideals of human freedom and brotherhood which we 
held dear. 

I personally find it difficult to lay upon the shoulders of our 
schools and colleges all of the evils and shortcomings of human 
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society. But, of course, I am as ready as anyone to argue the 
crucial and basic importance of organized education in forming 
the ideals of the nation. 

I know that there has been abroad in the land in recent decades 
a new cult in education which might be called by the name of 
‘*social millenialists.’” The assumption upon which they pro- 
ceed seems to be that the evident evils from which the world 
groans are the result of bad institutions. Let the schools take 
the lead in the reconstruction of these institutions. Let teachers 
show to youth the blueprint of a better society ; fire youth with a 
zeal for social reform and all will be well. 

I wish I might share their apparent faith in such a relatively 
simple formula for social welfare. I wish I might believe that 
teachers need only point out the road to Utopia and in a short 
time we shall arrive there by legislative agreement. But events 
have borne in upon all of us the consciousness that social progress 
depends as much upon the kinds of individuals who constitute 
society—their character, intelligence, their motivation and their 
philosophy of life, as upon the institutional arrangements of that 
society. 

The fundamental problem here posed is one which has baffled 
the philosophers from Plato to this day. The relative priority 
of individuals or of institutions in human progress can never be 
settled, I realize, in terms of any ‘‘either—or’’ choice of anti- 
thetical extremes. Which is more important, the individual or 
society? The answer obviously is—both are important—and the 
relative importance of one or the other depends upon many con- 
siderations in a particular circumstance. 

What I am here trying to say is only that we should remember 
in this war, involving though it does, the largest measure of col- 
lective effort and requiring the strictest measures of social control 
that our people have ever known, that the basic object of it all 
is to increase the freedom of individual men and women. Of 
course the institutions of society must be modified in many ways 
during and after the war if that object is to be accomplished. 
But basic to all such changes must be the changes in the hearts 
and minds of individuals. 

The concept of democracy itself contains a seeming paradox. 
Democracy, on the one hand ascribes unique importance to the 
right of every individual to lead his own life in his own way, and 
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on the other hand democracy requires of the individual greater 
obligation for the service of others than any other form of gov- 
ernment or society. How shall this seeming paradox be re- 
solved? Obviously, or so it has always seemed to me, only in 
terms of finding the means of leading individuals freely to choose 
to limit their freedom to the degree required to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number. We cannot tolerate anarchy in 
the name of individual liberty; nor can we countenance totali- 
tarianism as a means of securing the good life for all. For in so 
far as compulsions of the State upon the individual deprive him 
of freedom of choice they relieve him of his moral responsibility 
for choice—that attribute of his nature which distinguishes him 
from the brutes of the fields. What democracy requires is an 
enlargement of the areas of indwidual freedom, coupled with an 
increased individual sense of social responsibility. 

The government in a democracy is in effect a clearing house for 
the claims and counter claims of individual rights and duties. 
Some of these claims, such as the right to learn, are selected by 
majority decision and frozen into legal rights and duties. 

There was a time, for example, when the issue of tax-supported 
common schools was bitterly opposed in this country. Large 
majorities were not in favor of compelling each taxpayer to spend 
his money to support a system of schooling at public expense 
available to all children. But the moral claim of every mother’s 
son to the opportunity for education led finally to the legal pro- 
visions therefor; and for more than 50 years we have witnessed 
the extension of tax-supported educational opportunities to the 
secondary and higher levels. 

Not only does democracy require freedom with responsibility 
for individuals ; by the same token it must guarantee freedom for 
institutions. For example, the academic freedom of our educa- 
tional institutions must be jealously guarded against State en- 
croachment. We have seen abroad what can happen when the 
State is permitted to monopolize education. We are especially 
fortunate in having in this country a large number of privately 
controlled institutions of higher education many of which set 
high standards in matters of academic freedom for the govern- 
mentally supported schools. I say this without disparaging in 
any way the services which the great State universities and land- 
grant colleges are rendering nor do I mean to imply that they 
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have not generally been permitted the fullest freedom in their 
search for and their promulgation of the truth. But in the very 
nature of the political controls which must operate to keep them 
responsive to a wider public opinion that controls the public 
purse, they cannot be expected to exercise quite the same initia. 
tive and freedom in experimentation that we may expect from 
many of the privately supported institutions. Just as in the 
economic realm a TVA controlled by government may serve as a 
yardstick for the power companies most of which are privately 
owned and operated, so in the realm of higher education the 
privately-supported colleges may serve as a yardstick for the 
State colleges and universities in matters of academic freedom 
and scholastic standards. Thus we have at work among our edt- 
cational institutions the traditional American system of checks 
and balances. 

In this time of emergency when the economic resources of the 
nation are being marshalled in defense of our very survival asa 
free nation the public must be made aware of the effects of gov- 
ernmental policies, fiscal and military, upon the basic educational 
institutions of democracy. We cannot afford to cripple educa- 
tional services, denying educational opportunity to youth. We 
must have a special concern lest the liberal arts colleges of 
America be jettisoned. The curricular emphasis prevailing in 
wartime upon the scientific and technical specialities, entirely 
proper though it may be as a means of providing military and 
industricl technologists, must not lead us to forget the liberating 
arts indispensable for the discipline and enlightenment of free 
men and women. For when all is said and done the basic issues 
of life are ethical issues. Our human problems will not be solved 
by the methods of science alone. Ethical problems will be solved, 
if at all, upon the basis of the moral axioms of human experience, 
fortified by a religious faith in man’s Divine origin and destiny— 
a faith which causes each individual to respond to the claims of 
moral duty, to array himself on the side of the angels, to follow 
the Light wherever it may lead. To the liberal arts colleges, such 
as Haverford, we have a right to look in the months and years 
ahead for broadly educated men and women, spiritual heirs of 
our Christian tradition, who shall lead us into the light of a better 
day. 

In conclusion I hope I may be forgiven if I seek briefly ‘‘to 
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point the moral and adorn the tale’’ in addressing my remarks 
particularly to the members of this graduating class. As gradu- 
ates of a Liberal Arts College, out of all proportion to your 
numbers, you will influence the trend of public opinion in the 
years tocome. The kind of world you would like to see come to 
exist is in the long run likely to exist if, first, you and the other 
80,000 liberal arts graduates of 1942, together with the earlier 
hundreds of thousands of graduates, have come reasonably near 
to some agreement as to what that world should be, and second, if 
you care enough about bringing your ideal world to pass that 
you are ready to devote your lives to it. The engineers and 
scientists have given us the technological tools with which any 
kind of world may be made that the heart of man could desire. 
But science does not set the goals. It furnishes precise and mag- 
nificent and powerful tools. You and I and all other men of 
intelligence and good will must help to set the goals. 

If you don’t care whether our dark-skinned brothers have a 
square deal, who is likely to care? But caring is relative. If 
you don’t care enough to make you exert your influence per- 
sonally in getting that square deal for them, your liberal educa- 
tion has misfired. If you don’t care whether starvation exists 
in China, whether the Jews are persecuted, whether gangsterism 
is driven from our cities, whether graft is eliminated from our 
politics, whether poverty leaves only drabness in the lives of the 
people on the other side of the railroad tracks, who is likely to 
care? If the liberal arts college cannot lift us onto higher and 
higher ground in these areas of social idealism, our investment 
in them will be a disappointment. As the beneficiaries of the 
society which has made your education possible, you are charged 
with a heavy responsibility to improve that society. 

I have no fear that you will prove unworthy of that charge. 
Nor am I pessimistic as I think of the future of the nation and its 
colleges. I feel confident the next decades will provide us with 
a still more forceful demonstration of the potency of the liberal 
arts college in hastening the incorporation of the ideals of Chris- 
tianity into our daily lives, our social relations and our political 
activities. I feel assured that the world is learning its lesson, 
that the day is dawning when strife and bloodshed shall give way 
to peace and human brotherhood—everywhere in the world. May 
God speed the coming of that day. 





THE CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 


MARTEN TEN HOOR 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, TULANE UNIVERSITY 


I 


F somewhere, on some metaphysical Olympus, the great philoso- 
phers of the past are assembled, there must these days be some 
interesting debates in progress. Each will doubtless with great 
satisfaction be demonstrating to his fellows that the present turn 
of human events is accurately and neatly provided for in his sys- 
tem. Hegel will point out that the Absolute is about to take 
another important dialectical step towards complete realization, 
whereupon Karl Marx will arise to amend and qualify. Scho- 
penhauer will make the bitter comment that the Irrational Will 
is loose again on a grand scale. Nietzsche will exult that at last 
the transvaluation of all values is gathering momentum and that 
soon now the supermen can be expected to emerge. Evolution- 
ists will insist that great things are evolving and mechanists that 
things are no better than they should be. Emergent evolutionists 
will insist that a new social synthesis is being born and the author 
of the Book of Revelations that civilization is breathing its 
wicked last. Thus each of the disputants will be saying to the 
others in his own characteristic philosophical terminology, “I 
told you so.”’ 

The ability intellectually to orient oneself on a moment’s notice 
to any course which human events may take, no matter how 
unexpected, is of course characteristic of system-makers. And 
it can be a source of great satisfaction and comfort especially to 
a metaphysician on Olympus. For the living philosopher who 
must daily and hourly face reality, it is something of a snare 
and a delusion. For one thing, success in this philosophic exer- 
cise is so often specious. The metaphysician manipulates ideas 
and thinks that he is manipulating things. By means of in- 
genious abstraction and generalization he reaches a first prin- 
ciple which is often all-inclusive only because it has been de- 

Nore: Public address, presented at the 1942 Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, Western Division, April 23-25, 1942, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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prived of all meaningful attributes. To paraphrase the poet, 
his First Principle 
. is but a stranger here 
Heaven is its home. 

Furthermore, once such a ‘‘first principle’’ has been conceived, 
there is the temptation to assume that everything in the universe 
has been accounted for and all problems of life solved. There 
remains only the business of occasionally fitting a minor piece 
into the puzzle. And it is a poor Absolute, indeed, that will not 
accommodate. Thus philosophic contentment is attained. Un- 
fortunately, such professional contentment is likely to engender 
a kind of cheerful fatalism and thus make the philosopher insen- 
sitive to the real characters and real events which he has sought 
to interpret. 

In times such as these, when life has suddenly become violent 
and disorderly, another weakness of the system-maker is espe- 
cially obvious: the cosmic generalizations which are his stock in 
trade are suitable weapons with which to combat a rival meta- 
physician but they are of no use whatever against an enemy 
whose intention it is to enslave the human spirit by means of 
brute force. At such times, the indulgence in contentment aris- 
ing solely out of successful intellectual accomplishment may 
justifiably be considered a selfish luxury. At such times, the 
philosopher may well be expected to address himself to a humbler 
task and to concern himself with the course of human life rather 
than with the course of the Absolute. For the fearful and tragic 
fact with which he is faced at every conscious moment is that 
something has gone terribly wrong with human life. 

For what do we see? Eighty per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion is engaged in war, on a scale which actually eludes com- 
prehension. All the material resources of three quarters of the 
world are being organized and employed for destruction and 
conquest. Educational institutions the world over are turning 
their backs upon their avowed purposes of enlightenment of the 
mind and amelioration of existence and are frantically organiz- 
ing for full participation in war. Many of the world’s scholars, 
including the philosophers, once friendly rivals and united in the 
search for truth, are now bitter enemies, split into rival camps, 
and concentrating on the construction and promulgation of ideol- 
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ogies which will justify their own partisanship and condemn that 
of all others. Men and women everywhere are praying to their 
respective gods, sometimes to the same god, for assistance in 
encompassing the destruction of their fellowmen. It is no 
wonder then, that thoughtful people the world over, no matter 
what their traditions or loyalties, are asking the question, What 
has gone wrong with civilization ? 

The question is not being asked merely by people who have 
almost lived their lives and who, faced for the second time in a 
generation with a social catastrophe, are somewhat tired, discour- 
aged, and hopeless. On the contrary, it is being asked by our 
college students, by courageous young people who are entirely 
willing to do what the government asks them to do, but who are 
desperately anxious to know whether or not there is any likeli- 
hood that their sacrifices will change the course of civilization for 
the better and in some measure assure a rational and safe exis- 
tence for them and their children. In short, they are insisting, 
and they have a moral right to do so, that those who stay at home, 
and particularly those who profess to be educators, attempt to 
find an answer to the question, What has gone wrong with civili- 
zation? And they are demanding, and will continue to demand, 
a practical and intelligible answer, suited not merely for exposi- 
tion in the classroom but also for effective translation into action. 

The question which our disturbed young people are asking more 
and more insistently might be variously restated as follows: What 
has become of the ‘‘liberation of the human spirit from the dog- 
matism of the Middle Ages’’? Where are the ‘‘permanent im- 
provements’’ supposed to have been effected by the reformation 
and the counter-reformation, by the scientific awakening and the 
enlightenment, by successive political and social reforms, by 
technology and the industrial revolution? Where are the physi- 
eal and economic security, the spiritual and intellectual freedom, 
the enrichment and enlargement of the personality, the social 
betterment, and the internationalism and the pacification of the 
world towards which we were supposed to be progressing so rap- 
idly? Does it appear at present that the world has increasingly 
become a more hospitable place for democracy, something which 
was so confidently believed only a few years ago? In short, what 
has become of the glorious promises of the Modern Period ? 
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Let us recall these promises somewhat more in detail. First 
of all, the modern period claimed to offer a more helpful concep- 
tion of what determined the course of human life and of civili- 
zation. Barbarism had fatalistically accepted mysterious natural 
forces and unreliable and even malicious nature-gods as arbi- 
trary dictators of human destiny. The classical philosophers 
had offered instead a hopelessly confused collection of natural 
and semi-supernatural ‘‘first principles,’’ except for the Socra- 
ties, whose efforts to make man the proper study of man were first 
dissipated and then lost. The Christian Theism of the Middle 
Ages had placed its faith in the will of a transcendent and benefi- 
cent God and in the promise of a future life, which faith, in its 
old age, had degenerated into a depressing mixture of asceticism, 
formalism and fatalism, at least according to its critics. The 
Modern Spirit, discarding all these dogmatic and unnatural 
notions, confidently and joyously affirmed that man and man 
alone is the captain of his soul, and that thanks to the natural 
light of his reason and his capacity for learning from experience, 
he is free and able to understand and control nature, to envisage 
and select appropriate and satisfactory moral ends, and to build 
social, political and economic institutions which would make it 
possible for him to realize these ends. The Modern Spirit prom- 
ised to free the individual from superstition and ignorance, from 
fear of natural and supernatural forces, from oppression by 
predatory classes and vested interest and reactionary institu- 
tions. In short, it promised him knowledge and it assured him 
that this knowledge would make him free. 

Seventeenth-century rationalism was the first step on the road 
to freedom. It professed faith in rigorous reasoning, which was 
supposed to find its directive control in an innate sense of the 
truth and its method in the mathematical sciences. Since God 
was assumed to be a mathematician, the mysteries of the human 
soul as well as those of the external world were expected to be 
revealed through mathematical analysis. Although increase in 
practical wisdom progressively weakened this faith in the self- 
sufficiency of mathematics, there was established a tradition, still 
alive to-day, that the key to the solution of the problems of 
existence will some time be found in a mathematical—or logical— 
formula. 
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Radical empiricism, at least in its early history, on the one 
hand, categorically denied the existence of innate ideas and intui- 
tions and any other kind of native intellectual equipment, and 
on the other, refused to recognize the authority of the church in 
the realm of morals and in the realm of natural science. It in- 
sisted that.in the acquisition of knowledge the human intelligence 
is ‘‘on its own’’ and has to start from scratch, so to speak, and 
that its development from potentiality to actuality is dependent 
upon absorption. It willingly recognized mathematics as a sci- 
ence of method but it denied that it could reveal the substance or 
the meaning of reality. It insisted that the function of knowl- 
edge is to give man a mastery over nature and its temper was 
thus from the first pragmatic. 

Both movements gave the impetus to the amazing development 
of the natural sciences in the modern period. From the begin- 
ning the motives were mixed: on the one hand, the love of learn- 
ing for its own sake; on the other, the desire to improve the lot 
of man on this earth. It was only natural that the emphasis 
was at first upon the physical sciences, for not only was an excel- 
lent tool at hand, namely mathematics, but also the problems 
of physical nature seemed to be the most fundamental and their 
solution to offer the greatest promise. 

The shift in emphasis to the biological sciences was in part due 
to the development of fresh curiosity and new interests and in 
part to a growing conviction that knowledge of physical nature, 
though necessary, was not sufficient for remaking the world. 
These new sciences came closer home, so to speak, for they prom- 
ised knowledge and control of man himself rather than of his 
environment. Before long they even presented him with a for- 
mula for progress and thus inspired him with great hopes for the 
future. These hopes were shortly intensified when psychology 
gave up its bad habits, ceased its loose speculations, and became 
rigorously scientific, for now there was every indication that 
man would soon discover the inner workings of what he had for 
centuries called his soul. 

Much was accomplished, to be sure ; but early expectations were 
far from completely realized. Man had greatly extended the 
scope of his knowledge but had advanced but little in the art of 
controlling his destiny. However, before discouragement could 
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set in, a new science came to the fore, the science of sociology. 
It was inclined to belittle the importance of detailed knowledge 
of individual behavior. It proposed to study, instead, social 
phenomena, and, as it developed and gained confidence, soon 
asserted that the future of civilization was largely a matter of 
social controls. These controls it promised eventually to discover 
and to make available for practical application, a promise which 
in our times, when the social sciences are in full bloom, remains 
to be fulfilled. 

Although this brief survey is by no means a complete record 
of the intellectual and spiritual life of the modern period, it cor- 
rectly indicates that the spirit and method of the natural sciences 
were the dominating influences, and particularly so in the realm 
of organized education. An examination of the curricula, the 
administrative policies, and the methodology of modern educa- 
tional institutions on all levels will show that modern education 
has been and is motivated, consciously and unconsciously, by the 
belief that the liberalization of the human spirit, the improve- 
ment of human life in all its phases, and the future of civilization 
depend upon science. 

III 


Now it is precisely this belief which many thoughtful people 
have begun to question. How, they ask, can the worshiper of 
science, in view of the promises of science, its three centuries of 
amazingly successful progress, and its admitted climactic success 
in our own lifetime, account for the catastrophe with which 
civilization is faced to-day? How can he explain the fact that 
Germany, a nation which has always excelled in devotion to pure 
science and has always been particularly expert in its techno- 
logical applications, has suddenly converted all its knowledge 
and technique into instruments of destruction and enslavement? 
In view of the faith which we have been taught to have in the 
redeeming power of science, how is it that the scientific resources 
of our own universities, material and human, must now be 
diverted from the practice of the arts of peace to the practice 
of the arts of war? If we grant that this war is a temporary 
reversion to barbarism, an emergency similar to an illness or a 
conflagration, or a mistake that could have been avoided, have we 
any reason to suppose that science can do anything to prevent a 
recurrence ? 
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There is only one honest response to these questions: Science 
has not lived up to its promises, and cannot live up to them, 
because science originally promised too much. It was right in 
maintaining that exact scientific knowledge is necessary for indi- 
vidual happiness and social progress but it was wrong in assum- 
ing that such knowledge was sufficient. Bacon was right in 
asserting that knowledge is power, but he failed to realize that 
knowledge is power for good or for evil. Modern education has 
made the mistake of assuming that knowledge is by virtue of its 
nature necessarily pledged to the good, with the result that it 
has pursued knowledge as if it were an end in itself rather than 
a means to anend. In spite of its modernism, its revolt against 
dogmatism and institutionalism, its vaunted freedom and en- 
lightenment, it fell into the old Socratic error of assuming that 
knowledge is virtue. So busy has education been with the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, that it has lost sight of its moral ends. Asa 
consequence, the modern world has lost its moral bearings. 

There are several important objections to this answer, all of 
which deserve careful consideration. There is first of all the 
contention that the principal cause of the tragic state of con- 
temporary civilization is not ignorance of, or indifference to, 
moral ends, but the failure, past and present, effectively and 
systematically to apply the knowledge which science has accumu- 
lated. The explanation of the world’s wickedness and misery is 
to be found not in the realm of morals or of pure science but in 
the realm of technology. 

If we were considering only the social sciences, this objection 
would have considerable force, for these sciences are still young 
and have hardly had time to devise appropriate and effective 
techniques and procedures. But such is hardly the case with 
the other sciences. Moreover, even in the case of the social 
sciences, the educational philosophy and procedure are for the 
most part traditional and assume, or at least seem to assume, 
that scientific knowledge and technology will, of their own voli- 
tion, select and serve good ends and only good ends. But the 
history of modern science and the state of the world to-day prove 
this assumption to be unjustified. The assumption itself is based 
upon the failure clearly to recognize that it is the duty of educa- 
tion to determine what use ought to be made of scientific knowl- 
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edge, as well as to determine what use can be made of it. It is 
not expert technological direction but intelligent moral direction 
that the world lacks. 

A second objection can be stated in the form of a question, as 
follows: Are not moral ends themselves objects of knowledge and 
must they not be discovered by scientific inquiry? Certainly, if 
moral ends are a function of human nature and human environ- 
ment, man can only discover them by experience and reflection, 
as naturalistic ethics contends, and having discovered them, he 
must himself devise ways and means of realizing them. How- 
ever, to assume that because man knows the good he will neces- 
sarily do the good is again to confuse necessity and sufficiency. 
We will do well here to recall St. Augustine’s distinction between 
knowledge and the will to believe. As he and his followers 
pointed out, it is not the acquisition of theological knowledge 
that transforms the sinner into a saint; it is a new inclination of 
the will, a reformed disposition. Likewise, the transformation 
of the ignorant man into the good man presupposes the acquisi- 
tion of new information and the development of new plans of 
action, to be sure; but it also involves a propulsive and compul- 
sive force, and this is clearly volitional. 

Modern education has by degrees lost sight of this important 
truth because it has come increasingly to accept as gospel the 
rationalist doctrine that man is solely and exclusively a rational 
animal. Except for sporadic attention by a few psychologists 
to the problem of the non-intellectual determinants of thought, 
there has been little critical examination of this dogma. And 
yet it is today a postulate, acknowledged or assumed, of almost 
all educational theory and practice. Surely, the recent course 
of civilization, if not the entire recorded history of mankind, 
gives us good reason to doubt the reliability of this postulate. 
Although the official philosophers of German National Socialism 
are wrong in their contention that man is basically a non-rational 
animal and that the reason is capable only of devising ways and 
means for the realization of instinctive and impulsive needs and 
desires, modern education has made a serious error in ignoring 
the intellect’s inherent limitations. 

The third and most important objection of all contends that 
there are no final moral ends to be discovered. In refutation of 
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the objection, I wish merely to assert that intelligent reflection 
upon human experience and specifically upon the history of civili- 
zation clearly indicates that there are certain simple moral prin- 
ciples and homely virtues which man must accept as directive of 
human conduct, individual and social. I wish to assert that it is 
empirically demonstrable that the security and continuity of any 
social institution, and therefore the existence of civilization, are 
dependent upon the acceptance of mankind, first, of Kant’s prin- 
ciple that every man should look upon his fellowman as an end 
in himself and not merely as a means to his own ends, which 
principle is, of course, merely an imposing restatement of the 
Golden Rule, and secondly, upon the practice by men of such 
homely virtues as honesty, sympathy, tolerance and responsibility 
of the strong for the weak. If this statement tempts the intel- 
lectuals to comment that it is platitudinous, I can only point out 
that a truth cannot be dismissed by calling it a platitude. 


IV 


In the preceding parts of this paper, I have advanced the gen- 
eral propositions that the present crisis in civilization is due to 
the fact that civilization has lost its moral bearings and that one 
of the most important causes of this has been the false assumption 
by modern education of the self-sufficiency of knowledge. In the 
section which follows I shall attempt to show, by way of an 
example, that a specific kind of education, namely, education for 
democracy, has made this assumption and that at least some of 
its weaknesses and failures are attributable to this. 

Democracy considered as a way of life implies the acceptance 
of a set of basic moral ideals; a social, economic and political 
philosophy based on them; and a complex set of political proe- 
esses devised for the purpose of realizing these ideals as com- 
pletely as possible. All this in turn implies that the good citizen 
in a democratic state has freely and deliberately chosen these 
ideals as guiding principles of conduct, and that he has done so 
in consequence of human experience and systematic reflection 
upon it. This choice involves not only intellectual assent but 
also emotional attachment and determination to act accordingly. 
It also assumes on the part of the citizen specific training and 
resultant skill in democratic practices. 
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How faithful has education been to this conception of democ- 
racy? To begin with the specific application of the principal 
contention of this paper, education for democracy, especially in 
our higher institutions of learning, has concentrated too much 
on the presentation of democracy as a body of knowledge, seem- 
ing thereby to assume that acquaintance with the nature of 
democracy will necessarily effect complete conversion to it. So 
anxious have our professors been to be objective, to be scientific 
in the modern tradition, to escape the charge of propagandizing, 
and to avoid being sentimental, that their teaching has been ex- 
elusively factual and theoretical, and as a consequence, uninspir- 
ing. After all, the problems of human relations are not mathe- 
matical problems in which human choice and human emotions are 
not involved. Assuming that the professor himself believes in 
democracy, why should he present completely sterilized lectures 
on the subject? Should he not deliberately attempt to point out 
the moral excellence of democracy, its humaneness, and its prom- 
ise, and thus inspire loyalty as well as transmit information? 
To be sure, this would not be necessary if man were a wholly 
rational animal. But this he is most certainly not. Witness 
the amazing transformation of social groups and even of civilized 
nations by an emotional slogan. Why should appeal to the emo- 
tions be left to the demagogue and the dictator? Why should 
not educators seek to attach the emotions and the loyalties of 
those whom they teach to the moral ideals in which they believe? 
Must the professor of philosophy or of social science, because he 
is an intellectual, be a man without a moral country, or present 
himself as such in the classroom? Let us remember that the op- 
ponents of our way of life are not so foolish. 

This extreme intellectualism has also caused the teaching of 
democracy to be unrealistic. Our professors of the social sciences 
have so often failed to make clear to their students that democ- 
racy as a social theory is an ideal conception which can hardly 
be expected to be perfectly realized in a concretely existing 
society. As a consequence, students are not prepared by their 
education for the disillusioning impact of democracy as it is actu- 
ally practised. Because of the inherent limitations and weak- 
nesses of democracy, intelligent education for life in a democracy 
should seek to develop in the prospective citizen a faith that is 
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sturdy, durable, and courageous. Otherwise, it will hardly sur. 
vive contact with reality. 

However, this does not mean that the teacher should occupy 
himself exclusively, or too much, with a depressing exposition 
of what someone has aptly called the ‘‘pathology’’ of democracy. 
This is the favorite occupation of those who are anxious to convert 
their listeners to some allegedly more promising idealogy. The 
technique of such propagandists is basically dishonest but very 
effective : an existent democratic state is contrasted with an ideal 
state ; a society of imperfect and struggling human beings is con- 
trasted with a system of neatly defined and perfectly behaved 
concepts. It is of course a foregone conclusion that the real will 
suffer from the contrast with the ideal. 

However, sincere believers in democracy, inspired by zeal for 
improvement and reform, are themselves sometimes guilty of 
over-emphasizing the faults of democracy. To be sure, the weak- 
nesses of our institutions and our procedures and the abuses and 
evils existent in our society must be exposed and diagnosed. But 
it is a serious pedagogical error if at the same time the good is 
not given its due. It is well for those who are responsible for 
the education of young people to remember that skepticism, 
cynicism, discouragement, and bitterness are negative and de- 
structive dispositions which induce apostasy rather than convic- 
tion. 

Another weakness of the teaching of democracy has been the 
failure to distinguish between the ideals of democracy and its 
practices. There are many who insist that democracy is nothing 
more than a political technique. According to this interpreta- 
ion, it is the unique virtue cf democracy that it does not commit 
itself to any moral ideals but devotes itself to a never-ending 
experimental search for effective practical solutions of concrete 
social problems. It does not profess to have a moral philosophy 
and an organized system of ultimate purposes: it professes to be 
able to do nothing more than to recognize a specific social problem 
as it arises and then to devise appropriate means for solving it. 
It conceives of a democratic society as constituted of a hetero- 
geneous collection of pressure groups, each with its own special 
interests. In this complex and unstable mixture, it is supposed 
to be the function of the politician to serve as a catalytic agent 
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and to devise compromises which are not only acceptable but also 
practicable. As a matter of fact, it goes farther than this: it 
specifically warns the believer in democracy against people who 
have principles, for it considers such people to be the real ob- 
stacles to social progress since they would rather ‘‘die’’ for a 
principle than ‘‘live’’ with a compromise. 

This radical experimentalist conception of democracy is a re- 
flection of the determination of the social scientist to apply the 
experimental methods of the natural sciences to his problems 
and thus to approximate them in exactness. This determination 
is, of course, praiseworthy. It seems to me, however, that concen- 
tration upon this laudable purpose has caused the student of 
democratic procedures to lose sight of the moral ends which these 
procedures are designed to realize. The justification of the poli- 
tical methods of democracy is to be found in the ideals of democ- 
racy. Without a clear conception of these ends, the procedures 
of democracy will be blind. This proposition is just as true as 
its correlative, namely, that ideals without intelligently devised 
procedures are helpless. 

The radical experimentalist conception of democracy is also a 
reflection of ethical relativism. The doctrine that there are no 
final moral ends to be discovered has been discussed above. In 
the course of that discussion I expressed the personal conviction 
that the history of civilization indicates with reasonable clearness 
what moral choices man must make if he expects to establish 
and maintain social institutions worthy to be called civilized. I 
am quite willing to concede that I may have failed accurately to 
identify these ends. But definite ends there must be, for other- 
wise human existence, individual and social, can be nothing more 
than trial and error behavior, discontinuous, morally blind and 
for the most part irrational. In this case there could be no edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word. In spite of the times, I do 
not find it necessary to accept the inevitability of moral chaos, of 
a world in which there can be no progress but only change, and 
then only such change as is the result of the mechanical interac- 
tion and brutal conflict of individuals and nations. 

On the contrary, I believe in the future of democracy and I 
believe in it because it is the peculiar virtue of democracy that, 
properly conceived and practised, it is committed to definite 
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moral ends but not to any selection of social, economic, and politi- 
cal procedures by means of which it hopes to realize these ends, 
In method democracy is experimental, and that is why it is self. 
corrective. And it is because it is self-corrective that I believe 
it to be the most promising form of government which man has 
devised. Education for democracy must therefore not make the 
serious mistake of failing to distinguish between democracy as a 
set of enduring moral ends and democracy as a set of experi- 
mental social practises. 

In conclusion, I shall attempt briefly to indicate the relevance 
of my principal contention to the immediate present. It is, of 
course, easy to account for the war in which we are now so danger- 
ously involved by blaming it on the munition barons, interna- 
tional bankers, ambitious politicians, this or that group of mili- 
tarists, or the devil; or by declaring it to be a war to restore 
the balance of power, or a war to end war, or a war between the 
‘‘haves’’ and the ‘‘have nots.’’ The causes are, to be sure, com- 
plex, and all the explanations which I have mentioned are no 
doubt more or less true. However, they all are concerned with 
symptoms rather than with basic causes. It is my conviction 
that, no matter what the intentions of those who began it, it 
should be interpreted and waged and concluded as if it were a 
moral conflict. The first and immediate need is to see to it 
that the brutal, evil, and primitivistic amorality of National 
Socialism shall not survive. The second and larger need is to 
assure a victory and a peace which will give mankind an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize the world on a moral basis, and not merely 
on a political, economic, or racial basis. 

The only hope for the realization, wholly or in part, of such a 
world lies in education which is directed towards moral ends. 
Education must recover from its blindness and come to realize 
that the knowledge which it collects and transmits must be 
pledged to the good. The scholar must realize that when he 
smiles tolerantly and superciliously at the mention of morality 
and moral education he is confusing and not educating his stu- 
dents. The church, too, must come to realize that its com- 
promises, its other worldliness, its formalism, its vagueness and 
sentimentality, and, incidentally, its excessive preoccupation with 
sins against the Seventh Commandment, are causing it increas- 
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ingly to lose the confidence of intelligent and sensitive young 
people. The philosopher must not withdraw to his Ivory Tower, 
there to content himself with hugging to his bosom his favorite 
Absolute. The moralist must not be so intellectual as to become 
amoral and thus deserve the characterization in George Mere- 
dith’s poem, 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 


Nor form, nor feeling ; 
A reasoning self-sufficing thing. 


All those who are entrusted with education must realize that 
the truly good man is one who knows the good, who wills to do 
the good, and who habitually practises the good. If education 
will recognize this truth and proceed accordingly it will be able 
to give a moral direction to the course of civilization. It will then 
be able to promise the young men who are fighting this war some- 
thing better than parades, bonuses—and war memorials. 
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I OFFER you, gentlemen, an old-fashioned speech about an old- 
fashioned man who was endowed with an old-fashioned virtue, 
but one that the turning wheel of fortune has brought back into 
favor once more, made up-to-date, modern, streamlined. The 
man is Andrew Jackson, and the virtue is the one that was the 
stem and trunk of his character, from which all his other virtues 
sprang, like the boughs of a tree. That virtue is courage. 

One hundred and twenty-seven years ago today, on a narrow 
strip of land between a river and a marsh Andrew Jackson fought 
the battle of New Orleans, whereby he won a war after the peace 
treaty had been signed. On that account historians have some- 
times chosen to describe it as an unnecessary battle. As far as 
the military situation was concerned, that is doubtless true 
enough. No military advantage was gained by the destruction 
of Pakenham and his army. But there are other considerations 
that make it one of the most important actions ever fought on 
American soil, or by American troops anywhere. 

Let me put it this way: the defeat of the British accomplished 
nothing, because the treaty had already been signed; but the 
victory of the Americans counted for everything, because it 
altered the very foundation of the nation. The foundation of 
a nation is not in its constitution, nor in its institutions, not in 
its literature, its traditions and its art, not in its science, nor in 
its formal philosophy. The foundation of a nation is what its 
people think of it in their hearts. 

Do you say to me, ah, but you draw a false distinction, for it 
is precisely the institutions and the culture of a nation that are 
responsible for what its people think of it? Then I shall reply 


Nore: Slightly abridged text of an address delivered on the occasion of the 
author’s induction into honorary membership in Pi Delta Epsilon, journalism 
fraternity, on January 8, 1942, the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, 
at The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Johnson is well 
known for his distinguished editorial writing in the Evening Sun and for 
his recent biography of President Roosevelt. 
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to you, look at France. Look beyond France, if you please, at 
any country that was once great and has fallen; you will find, 
without exception, that the culture of that country, certainly in 
many of its aspects, attained its highest development close to the 
moment of its fall. Sometimes the institutions of a doomed 
country seemed never before so admirable, its laws never before 
so wise, as at the moment when its doom was sealed. When the 
people of a country think of it, not necessarily with hatred, but 
merely with apathy, merely with a sense of detachment, remote- 
ness, that country is no more than a shell that will collapse at the 
first rude shock. 
_ On the morning of January 8, 1815, Americans were danger- 
ously close to that condition. The War of 1812, one of the most 
fantastic wars in human history, had so nearly obliterated all 
respect for the government that one important section of the 
country, New England, was in open revolt. The Hartford Con- 
vention was no furtive gathering of conspirators, plotting in a 
cellar to escape the vigilance of the police. It was flat and open 
rebellion, proclaimed far and wide, trumpeted to the four winds 
by every device of publicity that the times afforded. The con- 
tempt of New England for the Federal government was as open 
and aboveboard as Luther nailing his theses on the cathedral 
door. 

The rest of the country didn’t like it, but it could do little more 
than mutter because the sordid truth was that New England had 
only too many apparent reasons for feeling contemptuous of 
Washington. Apart from a few brilliant, but minor, exploits, 
mostly naval, the war had been conducted with almost fabulous 
incompetence. It took the military genius of Wellington to per- 
ceive that with the defeat of the thrust from the north at Platts- 
burg and that from the east at Baltimore, Great Britain had 
really lost the war, and was in no position to dictate terms. On 
the advice of Wellington, the British government signed a treaty 
of peace not too disadvantageous to us. But the average Ameri- 
can saw only that the country had made a miserable record, and 
he had little reason to believe that it was capable of standing up 
against any first-rate military power. 

Then came the battle of New Orleans, in which an American 
army not only withstood, but defeated a British army twice its 
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size. But more was defeated than the British. Americans’ gus. 
picion of themselves was defeated. Defeatism was defeated, 
Pakenham was beaten, but that was less important than the fact 
that the Lavals and Quislings of that day were scattered. The 
Essex Junto was never a serious threat again, and even the politi- 
cal party whose name and organization the defeatists had seized, 
sickened and died. 

Forty-five years later the power of the United States was 
sternly challenged and for four years a desperate and almost 
successful attempt was made to shatter it; but never since Janu- 
ary 8, 1815, has that power been turned to derision. The Con- 
federacy, indeed, rose against a country that it thought was 
growing too strong, not against one that was contemptibly weak. 
It is not straining historical truth, therefore, to claim that this 
is the anniversary of the day that America came of age. 

The men who led our army that day received, in the years that 
followed, an adulation that sometimes was fantastically excessive 
and that occasionally filled intelligent men with despair of de- 
mocracy. The amazement and disgust of Henry Clay and John 
Quincey Adams were not feigned. They really thought they saw 
in the popular enthusiam for a military chief the beginning of 
the thing that they believed had wrought the ruin of all the 
republics of the ancient world. If Jackson had been a less sin- 
cere patriot, they might have been right. But as it was, his 
career in politics after 1815 did no more than establish respect 
for the power of the people as thoroughly as he had established 
respect for the power of the republic by his military victory. 

Perhaps some of you may wonder why I invite your attention 
to Andrew Jackson. Certainly he represents many things that 
you do not represent. To begin with, he was an ignorant man, 
as far as the lore of books is concerned. John Quincy Adams 
never ceased to feel outraged because Harvard, his Alma Mater, 
conferred upon President Jackson the LL.D. degree, and indeed, 
it must be confessed that Jackson might better have been de- 
seribed as a doctor of almost anything else but laws. But I do 
not invite you, members of a great university, to study his ig- 
norance. He was a violent man. Some respectable authorities 
do not agree, but I am firmly convinced that had South Carolina 
gone but a little further with the Nullification project, Jackson 
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would have hanged John C. Calhoun, and the fact that he had 
no legal right to do so is less important than the fact that he 
had at his command men who would have carried out the order 
with no hesitation. But I do not invite you, who are devotees 
of reason, to study his violence. He was a simple man. His 
worst blunders were committed when he undertook to deal with 
a complex situation, such as that created by the marriage of 
Peggy O’Neale and a Cabinet officer. But I do not invite you, 
who are versed in the subtleties of philosophy and the intricacies 
of science, to study his simplicity. He was to some extent—al- 
though to a less extent than a great many people have supposed 
—an uncouth man. But I do not invite you, who are devoting 
years to study of the culture of the ages, to study his lack of 
culture. 

He was a brave man. Gentlemen, mediate upon that. 

I am aware that physical courage is an attribute that man 
shares with the brutes. I am aware that physical courage is 
essentially a destructive force. I am aware that it may be di- 
voreed from intelligence, from integrity, from justice, from com- 
mon decency. I am aware that it may be allied with cruelty, 
with avarice, with lust, with most of the baser passions. I am 
aware that the world is filled with ruin and woe because in Ger- 
many high physical courage is linked with stupidity. Neverthe- 
less, without it, intelligence is largely futile. Without it, the 
arts and sciences come, in the end, to naught. Without it, civ- 
ilization itself is little more than a shell, a papter-maché creation 
that the first blow will smash. 

In our careless way with words, we too often fall into the error 
of supposing that a brave man is a fearless man. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. If a man who was literally fearless 
ever existed, then he was not a brave man, but a fool. The brave 
man knows fear, all right, but is master of it; and he is master 
of it because he is convinced that there exists something more 


- hecessary to him than safety or even life. To this something he 


bears a definite relation that is fixed and indestructible. In other 
words, the brave man has a place in the scheme of things. He 
belongs, in the sense that a man belongs to a fraternity, not that 
he is possessed by it, but that he has a place in it. 

Erich Fromm, in his study of the causes of fascism which he 
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calls ‘‘Escape from Freedom,’’ asserts that the man who has no 
such relation finds himself terribly alone and in his frantic effort 
to re-establish a place in the scheme of things is an easy victim 
of fascist propaganda. It is an interesting theory. We all know 
that there is no such thing as absolute freedom, but we seldom 
stop to think that if there were it would be intolerable. It is 
difficult enough to make decisions even in those relatively few 
matters in which we have some freedom of choice. Submission 
is far more comfortable. Obedience is far easier. This is the 
terribly effective appeal of what Hitler calls ‘‘the leadership 
principle. ”’ 

All his contemporaries agreed that there was one significant 
phrase frequently on Andrew Jackson’s lips. That phrase was, 
‘*T will assume the responsibility.’’ You need go no further to 
find the secret of his extraordinary ability to lead. Any man 
who will assume responsibility will find it cheerfully handed to 
him; and if he knows how to carry responsibility, he will be fol- 
lowed. The tragedy of Germany was the fact that no one would 
assume the responsibility until Hitler came along. He would; 
and with vast relief men gave him the responsibility, and with 
it the authority that belongs of right to the responsible man. 

Because he would always assume responsibility, Andrew Jack- 
son could always exact obedience. But what courage it takes to 
assume responsibility! Many a man who is capable of facing 
death without blenching, recoils at this test. Perhaps the high- 
est form of courage is that of the man who is brave enough to 
be free—free to decide, free to lead, free to assume the responsi- 
bility. In Tennessee a hundred and forty years ago there were 
swarms of men who would have faced Dickinson’s pistol as 
readily and as boldly as Jackson did; but there was only one 
who could face the consequences of leadership as he did. Not 
the bravery to risk death, which most of us can show at a pinch, 
but the rare bravery to face life as a free man—this, gentlemen, 
is what I would have you study. 

Yet I asserted a few minutes ago that few men, if any, are 
brave when they feel themselves utterly alone. What about 
Jackson ? 

I do not claim that fantastic and probably mythical courage 
for him. But I call your attention to the fact that the loneliness 
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to which I referred does not mean merely lack of human com- 
panionship. It is the loneliness of the man who is not merely 
solitary, but an outsider, conscious of no fixed and permanent 
relationship between himself and any group, or any god, or any 
idea. The intolerable loneliness of the spirit was impossible for 
him, because he felt at least one fixed, immovable, permanent 
relation that gave him a place in the scheme of things. That 
was the relation of loyalty to his country. With that in mind, 
courage was possible, even the courage to assume responsibility, 
to separate himself from the crowd and stride in front. Alone, 
yes, but not utterly alone. Free, yes, but not utterly free. He 
walked with his duty, he was manacled to it. Therefore his free- 
dom was not of that fearful type from which one must escape, 
even into fascism. 

You, gentlemen, are not simple men, in the sense that Jackson 
was, and to recommend cultivation on your part of the sort of 
patriotism that carried Andrew Jackson through his stormy 
career would be fatuous. You could not believe in it, and to 
simulate belief would be to lie to yourself, the blackest and most 
ruinous of all lying. Andrew Jackson believed implicitly in the 
perfectibility of the republic under the system established by the 
founding fathers. I doubt that anyone here does. Andrew 
Jackson rejected the very possibility of honest doubt of the re- 
public. I trust that you are more tolerant. Andrew Jackson, 
although he was baptized at seventy, accepted a religious creed 
that not many men of the twentieth century can adhere to with 
genuine faith. 

But one immensely important truth he perceived with a clarity 
not always shared by learned and intelligent men. It was the 
truth that this world is not exclusively and altogether Andrew 
Jackson. He was aware of something larger, something greater, 
something more important than himself; and he knew that he 
was related to that larger entity in a definite and unalterable 
way. And it was just this touch of humility that made him a 
brave man. 

For Jackson this larger entity was his country, but that is a 
detail. For many other men it has been a king, a god or merely 
an idea. But invariably the difference between a poltroon and 
aman is that the man is definitely related to something larger 
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than himself, beyond his compass, something that may include 
him but which he can never include. Without this relationship 
there is no true courage. 

Gentlemen, America is at war. I am not here to instruct you 
in any of the details of your duty. I do not know what you 
ought to do; but I do know how you ought to feel. You ought 
to feel that there is a place for you in this struggle, and that 
you must, at any cost, fill that place. I do not know what it is, 
Most emphatically, there is a place for students, for the world 
will have desperate need of trained men when the fighting ceases, 
It is certainly the duty of some of you, if not all of you, to remain 
right here until your courses are completed. I will not deny the 
possibility that it might be the duty of some even to go in oppo- 
sition to certain things that are done. 

But if there is one among you who feels himself above the 
battle, who has nothing but scorn for the agony of the world, 
who fancies himself looking on from an ivory tower upon the 
stupid victims of their own folly, I have nothing whatever to 
say to him. He is utterly alone, he is damned beyond redemp- 
tion, probably damned to a fascist hell. 

For the rest of you, though, I have no call to patriotism in the 
narrow sense of loyalty to this country, or to any single country. 
I call you only to courage; for with courage you cannot fail of 
loyalty to humanity; which is the important thing. ‘‘We are 
members,’’ said the Apostle, ‘‘one of another.’’ It is far more 
profoundly true than the ecclesiastics often made it. It is partly 
because we forgot it, or denied it, that we are now suffering this 
torment. We, you and I, here in the Johns Hopkins University, 
were members one of another along with the Manchurians when 
they lost their liberty in 1931 while we stood idly by, and with 
the Ethiopians, when they were invaded in 1935, and with the 
Spaniards, when the crucifixation of their nation began in 1936, 
and with the Chinese, when the invader burst into their country 
in 1937. Now, at last, we are beginning to realize that the man, 
black, or yellow, or brown, or white, who fights for his own liberty 
anywhere is fighting for all men’s liberty everywhere. 

No man is out of this war. I repeat—no man. There may be 
creatures who would draw their garments about them and pass 
by on the other side. But-they are not men. They have no fixed 
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and permanent relation to the human race. They do not belong, 
so they are not to be considered. 

You men are in it. You may not play your part in uniform, 
but you are in it, nevertheless. Furthermore, you are privileged 
men, college-bred men; therefore you must not slink back into 
the ranks, but step to the front, steadily, and lead. Afraid you 
may be, but let no one know it but you and God. Take it, gentle- 
men, take it as it comes. Let your thoughts turn back to New 
Orleans on this eighth of January, remembering that you have 
a relation to Andrew Jackson in that you are his fellow-Ameri- 
cans. Imitate him at least this far: that you will look your duty 
in the face, whatever it may be, and say, in his words and in his 
spirit, ‘‘I will assume the responsibility.’’ 














EDUCATION AND THE CRISIS 


OLIVER CROMWELL CARMICHAEL 
CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


(THERE are two central needs in American life today which 

must somehow be met by the educational institutions and 
which have not been given sufficient recognition in the reorgan- 
ization plans thus far announced. The one is for a fuller under. 
standing of the issues which are involved in the present conflict; 
the other is for an awakening of the American people to the 
changed status of America and Americans in the international 
picture since Pearl Harbor and for education as to what this 
means. 

It must be understood that this is not just another war that 
must be fought. It is in reality a world war involving all races, 
all continents, all peoples; it is total war in which no compromise 
is possible ; it is a war on civilians as well as soldiers and sailors; 
it is ruthless in a psychological as well as in a military sense. 
It is a war not merely to determine national boundaries; it will 
determine whether the world shall be ruled by co-operation or 
by force, by a government of laws or by a group of self-appointed 
masters. It will determine the future of America, of the civili- 
zation which it represents. It is one of the great revolutionary 
periods of history in which we are living, and whether it will 
prove to be the beginning of a renaissance or another dark age 
will depend upon the success of the United Nations. 


We Must BEtieve 


In view of the gravity of the situation, the time has come for 
the schools, the churches and all other educational agencies to 
teach boys and girls, men and women, to believe as well as to 
think. We must shake off the fear of being accused of indoctri- 
nation for the American way which has its place in peace time 
but not in times like these. It has been taken too much for 
granted: that youth recognizes the difference between democracy 

Nore: Excerpts from an address delivered before the Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting of the Tennessee College Association, Vanderbilt University, April 1, 
1942. 
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and tyranny, between totalitarian and democratic philosophy, be- 
tween the Nazi and the American conceptions of the individual, 
and all the consequences for society which these differences imply. 
For two decades or more the defects and weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican system have been magnified and emphasized by American 
citizens and unfortunately by many teachers of youth. The mov- 
ing and dominating values of the Liberal movement, which has 
persisted since the thirteenth century, have been overlooked or 
taken for granted. A clear understanding of their significance 
in Anglo-Saxon history would do much to revive again the spirit 
of the founders of the Republic. To make sure that the youth 
and adults of America are given this understanding is largely 
the responsibility of the schools. 

New responsibilities must be undertaken as the result of recent 
events. Pearl Harbor was more than the occasion for America’s 
entry into the war. It marked a turning point in American his- 
tory; it was the end of isolationism, whether we like it or not. 
The response of Senator Wheeler and others to the attack is 
prophetic of this change. While America played a decisive role 
in World War I, it did not consider it necessary to take an active 
part in international affairs when the war was over. It sent two 
million men to Europe, but the battle lines were already formed, 
and the A.E.F. merely supplemented the forces of the Allies 
against the Central Powers. When the Armistice was signed, the 
rearrangement of national boundaries in Europe was the chief 
concern of the victorious nations. The final disposition of the 
colonies of the defeated nations was postponed by means of the 
mandate policy. No such simple problem will be faced by the 
victors in this war. Boundary lines in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
the seven seas will have to be considered. If the United Nations 
win, and no other outcome can be contemplated, the problem of 
maintaining the peace will not be confined to Europe. The 
Pacific as well as the Atlantic will be concerned, and that will 
necessitate American participation not only at the peace table 
but also in the enforcement of the provisions of the treaty. Be- 
cause of the proximity of Africa to South America, America will 
be deeply concerned with what happens in Africa. In short, 
America will have vital interests to defend in all parts of the 
world, and a major role to play in post-war reorganization and 
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reconstruction. It must collaborate not only with England and 
her European allies, but with Russia and with China. 


New RESPONSIBILITIES 


This changed status entails vast new responsibilities for the 
educational agencies of the country. They must, first of all, help 
create and develop the background of public opinion so necessary 
in the many decisions that our government must make in the 
years ahead. Not only must the leaders in public life understand 
the situation, but the great mass of American citizens must be 
aware of the changed position of America and Americans. There 
must be a concert of effort throughout the nation. Every school, 
every teacher, every administrator has a part to play. The task 
is tremendous and immediate. 

What are some of the implications with which this statesman- 
ship must deal and how will curricula be reorganized to meet 
the needs? In the first place, a more realistic study of European 
history and of the social, economic and political problems that 
have emerged from that background is needed. If America is 
concerned with the solution of those problems, as it must be in the 
future, they should be taught with the same realism as state or 
national affairs. While there are many teachers who teach in 
that spirit, the majority give textbook courses that have little 
vital interest or meaning for the average student. Too much 
emphasis on military campaigns and factual information about 
the past with too little attention to the relation of those facts to 
the present situation, has characterized European studies in the 
past. 

But more than European history, literature and philosophy 
should be taken into account in the high school and college pro- 
grams of the future. A thorough study of the course of Euro- 
pean and American progress will not suffice. Three-fourths of 
the people of the world live outside the territory dominated by 
Western Culture. In the present struggle two of our allies are 
oriental as well as one of our enemies. But it is not necessary to 
go so far afield. South America is a closed book to most high 
school and college students. With all our talk about hemispheric 
defense and solidarity, the average high school and college student 
is ignorant of the most elementary facts about the Americas to 
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the south of us. Spanish has become increasingly popular in 
both high schools and colleges, but few learn it sufficiently thor- 
oughly to make practical use of it. Portuguese, which is the lan- 
guage of one-half the population of South America, is scarcely 
taught at all. Except for language instruction, relatively few 
courses deal with any phase of South American life. 


INTER-AMERICAN 


The government has launched an important program designed 
to strengthen Inter-American relations, whereby it assists in the 
exchange of students and teachers between the two continents. 
Some colleges and universities have introduced courses, in recent 
years, dealing with the history and literature of Latin America. 
Institutes of Pan-American studies have been established by cer- 
tain universities. But with all these efforts much remains to be 
done. Every college graduate should have had either in high 
school or in college an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
elements at least of the Latin-American culture. Some knowl- 
edge of the historical backgrounds, of the hopes and aspirations, 
of the currents and counter-currents on that continent would 
increase the understanding of and respect for our southern neigh- 
bors which are obviously prerequisite to successful collaboration 
either in war or in peace. It is essential that a sufficiently large 
number have such knowledge to insure an intelligent public 
opinion on the basis of which sound Inter-American foreign 
policy may be maintained. Secondary schools and colleges 
should greatly expand and strengthen their offerings in Pan- 
American studies in the light of new needs. Such expansion 
should make a contribution not only to hemispheric defense in 
time of war, but to Pan-American solidarity in times of peace. 

What is said of South America applies with comparable force 
to Asia and the Orient. One of the great advantages which the 
Japanese have in the present struggle is the fact that many of 
them have a thorough knowledge of America and American life, 
while few Americans have any real information about the geogra- 
phy, the economics or the polities of Japan or the Pacific Islands. 
A similar lack of knowledge of the Chinese is a definite handicap 
in Sino-American cooperation. As a matter of general education 
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every college student should have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the rudiments, at least, of oriental literature, 
history and philosophy. But the need for these studies is based 
on a more important consideration now than that of individual 
development. It is needed to help win the war if it lasts for 
several years, as it now appears likely. The more knowledge 
one has of his enemies, the greater his advantage over them. 
Boys now in college and those who will be in college next year 
will very probably be called upon to participate in the Far East- 
ern conflict. Such students would greatly profit from a study 
of the cultures of China and Japan. There are great difficulties 
in the way of providing the courses needed, the chief of which 
is lack of fully qualified teachers, but poor teaching would surely 
be better than none. 


Tue Far East 


Instruction in oriental civilization is not a temporary need. 
While it will help in winning the war, it will be still more neces- 
sary in maintaining the peace. The fall of Singapore marked a 
shift of power and responsibility. America can no longer de- 
pend upon Britain for maintaining peace in the Pacific, but must 
assume her share of the burden. Whatever the type of fortifica- 
tions employed, the defense of the Pacific must be provided jointly 
by American and British forces, and this means for many years 
to come. Co-operation with China will be required. It is not 
reasonable that we should have so large a stake in the Far East 
and not make some provision for instructing youth in the prob- 
lems found there. Unless there is more general knowledge of 
the situation than exists now, and more study of it than has been 
provided hitherto, it is unlikely that America will be effective in 
accomplishing the task which will be hers. 

More need not be said to indicate that the new era in American 
history, which we are now entering upon, means a new era in 
American education ; new responsibilities for America and Ameri- 
cans mean new obligations for teachers and administrators; 
widening horizons in the national outlook must mean a broader 
view of education’s responsibility ; reorganization and speed-up 
of national production must be matched by replanning and 
acceleration of the educational program. 
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PURPOSEFUL EDUCATION 


The broader aspects of educational reorganization must not be 
sacrificed to technical, military and naval requirements, for they 
too, are important in winning the war. More may be required of 
students in such times, much more should be expected of them. 
Summer sessions for both high schools and college seem highly 
desirable. Training programs must meet the requirements of 
the Army, the Navy and the defense industries; the Humanities, 
the Fine Arts, the Social Sciences and the Natural Sciences must 
not be neglected; special emphasis on the issues of the war is 
necessary ; new courses on Latin America and the Far East that 
will provide some understanding of those lands and their peoples 
need to be added. That is the job of education in this crisis. 

To accomplish this will require realism, initiative, energy and 
courage. Purposeful education designed to fit men and women 
for responsible leadership in a more complex situation than has 
yet been recognized must be thought of as the objective of under- 
graduate years. ‘‘General education’’ which smacks of the aca- 
demic cloister and of remoteness from reality will not suffice. 
New methods of teaching will be needed based upon an under- 
standing of the new role which America and Americans must 
assume in the world of tomorrow. Better articulation, elimina- 
tion of duplication and of non-essential items, vitalizing of 
instruction and introduction of new courses are all needed in 
the reorganization plans. Only by these changes can the neces- 
sary ground be covered. 

In the light of the new responsibilities which must be assumed 
in the era just ahead, confusion of values in education should be 
avoided, more rather than less time will be required to accomplish 
the task. All academic theories as to what a bachelor’s degree 
means should give way to an all-out effort to devise and execute a 
program that will meet the extraordinary demands of these criti- 
eal times, for technical military and naval service, and for devel- 
oping a leadership capable of understanding and meeting the 
issues of the post-war period. No generation of educators ever 
faced more important or more difficult problems. Humility and 
desperate earnestness, coupled with energy, courage, foresight 
and intelligence, are the qualities essential to their wise solution. 





THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN WAR TIME 


PAUL BEDFORD 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tus is not the first time the colleges of this country have 
faced a crisis. The experiences of the moment are not with- 


out precedents of the past. The Trustees of former generations 
met the facts and solved the problems. 

In the American Revolution, some of our forebears saw their 
infant institutions almost succumb. But the colonial colleges 
survived, and their material loss was out-matched by a spiritual 
gain that provided the leaven for the educational growth that 
followed. During the War Between the States, similar chaos 
again prevailed on an even wider scale. In the days of the first 
World War, most of our colleges had colossal difficulties to sur- 
mount. In England today, after nearly three years of war amid 
the most devastating attacks in history on their homeland, the 
English universities still function and operate. 

The American college will surely survive the present crisis if, 
as in other crises in the past, it proves its right to survive by the 
job it does now. It will not expect in advance a blueprint for 
that survival. Founded in the name of freedom and dedicated 
to the education of free men, i¢ above all will not ask for security 
when liberty is at stake. It will not ask ‘‘What does this get 
me?’’ when everybody must ask ‘‘ Will it help win the war?”’ 

But the question ‘‘Will it help win the war?’’ is not easy to 
answer in respect to the manifold problems of readjustment to 
be made towards the war effort. The easiest answer would be 
to forget our historic functions and to think in terms of training 
camps. Or to surrender completely our established curricula in 
favor of courses of study devoted exclusively to applied military 
service. Or to keep the semblance of our normal objectives with 
greatly lowered standards. Any of these answers would be easy, 
but none would be right. 

Over a period of 300 years, we have developed in this country 

Norse: Address delivered at the Eighth Annual Conference of Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, April 
23, 1942. 
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a system of higher education that is unique in the world. It is 
unique in the percentage of population that enjoys its advantages. 
It is unique in the great variety of institutions, each of which in 
its own way has by a long process of trial and error developed 
its own methods for achieving the ends set by itself in its par- 
ticular field and for its particular community. 

Higher education today is one of the strongest resources 
whereon the Nation can draw for war effort. 

Converting our society to a war machine is at bottom a tre- 
mendous teaching job. The majority of our people must learn 
new skills quickly, whether in the highly technical methods of 
warfare employed by the armed forces, or in the equally technical 
methods of war industry. This teaching job will be done for the 
most part by college men and women who have secured the bene- 
fits conferred by our institutions—mental training, technical 
knowledge and skill in imparting ideas. 

For successful combat in this war, the prime requisite is indi- 
vidual self-reliance. For instance, the fact that swift mecha- 
nized forces fighting in conjunction with dive bombers produce 
on land a war of movement rather than position is now well- 
known. Less well-known, but more apparent forthwith, is the 
fact that war at sea today is a conflict between small forces 
rather than battles of great fleets. The result is the same; the 
dependence on small units of operation through self-reliance and 
steady initiative. If there is one thing that America’s differen- 
tiated system of higher education is caleulated to produce, it is 
initiative. We must see that this characteristic is preserved—not 
for sentimental reasons—but because ‘‘It will help win the war.”’ 


Tue SITUATION TO DaTE 


So far, the various branches of government have recognized 
the great value of the facilities of our institutions and have in 
general made wise provision for their best use. At the outset, 
the government formed an organization which now utilizes to the 
best advantages our men and equipment in the sciences for work 
on new devices and mechanisms of war. -For obvious reasons, we 
Trustees are not permitted to know specifically the problem our 
scientists are solving. But we do know that it is one of vast 
importance and the one which may well provide the margin to 
win the war. 
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The government has consistently urged our students to remain 
at their tasks until called. Army and Navy officials have empha- 
sized that the best preparation for military service is college 
training and sound physique. There is unanimity of advice that 
the individual student take as preliminaries the courses which 
provide the background for the respective service he wishes to 
enter, and that thereafter he pursue the major courses best 
suited to his aptitudes. With prompt accord, the colleges have 
provided accelerated courses of study and special training for 
physical conditioning, with rapid readjustment for the national 
program. 

Selective Service authorities and Local Boards have ruled that 
students of draft age may continue their studies when preparing 
for occupations essential to the war effort wherein there is a 
shortage of trained men. For their part, the colleges have not 
asked special privileges for the rank and file of their students. 

The proposal of the United States Office of Education calling 
for direct government subsidies appears to follow the same pat- 
tern in recommending grants to colleges and to students in order 
to help finance accelerated programs in the fields of engineering, 
chemistry, physics, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. These 
are fields of crucial importance to the war effort; moreover, they 
are fields of shortage of man power. 

These examples indicate the cooperation between government 
and educational institutions to date. 


FutTurE PROBLEMS 


As the war develops, the government will, undoubtedly, make 
greater demands on our colleges. Public opinion and the chang- 
ing attitudes of students and their families will bring to bear 
strong influences. It is for us, the Trustees, to try to achieve a 
proper balance between the calls of government on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the demands of popular pressures, so that 
our educational facilities may best promote our national destiny 
throughout. 

There is not time to dwell here on the many problems that will 
arise as our participation in the war expands. Nor is anyone 
wise enough to anticipate them all. But it may be helpful to 
refer to a few. 
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Our elective courses will be reduced and our curricula simpli- 
fied as the war continues. There will be fewer students to take 
the courses and fewer faculty members to teach them; many from 
both groups will be called to service. In the disproportionate 
number of upper classmen to be called, it is not unlikely we shall 
approach the relative status of junior colleges, as at Oxford and 
Cambridge today. In simplifying our schedules we will favor 
those courses that are most needed in preparation for service in 
the armed forces or industry. Fortunately, these courses are 
generally considered by educators to be of unquestioned merit 
in general education. 

Some temporary sacrifices may be made in subjects closest to 
the hearts of many of us, such as literature, art, music. Like 
many other elements of the daily life of all, such sacrifices are 
obligatory, in order that we may in the future enjoy these bless- 
ings. We do not fear any blackout in these subjects. The 
claims of the liberal arts on human thought and aspiration will 
survive temporary curtailment. Their values must stay forever 
in our consciousness if we are to find satisfactory meaning in the 
misery of war and if we are still to cherish the very things for 
which we fight. 

Quite another problem is forecast by some recent proposals 
advocating drastic shortening by several years of the heretofore 
normal period for graduation. These proposals prune both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges by reduction of two years from each, 
or four years’ total, with a bachelor’s degree at the age of 18. 
But there is danger in too great acceleration. The mind of the 
student must absorb his learning, his spare time for thinking 
must be without the hazards of haste. There are limits to as- 
similation. All growth is regulated. A seed sown requires a 
periodic time for fruition. You cannot change human nature in 
spasms. You cannot expedite maturity by mental indigestion. 
To graduate a boy for the pursuits of life with his intellect, his 
powers and faculties undeveloped because of immaturity, means 
a step backward, not forward, in educational preparedness. For 
the average boy, or, indeed, for any except a super-man, the 
proposal seems chaotic. At least, a cautionary delay for due 
deliberation should precede drastic changes in the tempo of 
acceleration. 
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Moreover, we must beware of our colleges engaging in compe- 
tition in this matter of acceleration. It would be absurd to 
compete on the basis of the degree of acceleration or the per- 
centage of students accelerating. Rather, we should compete on 
the basis of the best use of the time allowed our students in pre- 
paring themselves for war service. If we approach the problem 
in terms of teaching individuals to think for themselves and to 
develop their leadership qualities, rather than in terms of credit 
hours, clearly there are limits beyond which we cannot go in 
expediting the college program. Before their call to service, it 
will be better for our students to have two years of sound college 
training without a degree, than two years of a confounded super- 
ficial dash for a degree which has lost its meaning. The college 
degree is a standard. That standard gives value to the entire 
educational process and we must never permit its currency to be 
debased. Thousands of our students who would ordinarily be 
graduated will not earn their degrees, because their courses will 
be interrupted by calls to service. In their cases, the colleges 
will want to grant certificates indicating their progress toward 
the degree and honoring them for war service, but we will only 
confuse the issue if we call such certificates degrees. 

Financial problems—those with which Trustees are most con- 
cerned—will become severe. Shrinking income from investments 
will pace the rising costs of commodities. Heavy taxes will bring 
fewer large gifts. In this connection, a Treasury Department 
recommendation causes grave concern. It proposes limitations 
upon deductions for tax purposes for bequests to educational and 
charitable corporations. An enactment of such legislation prom- 
ises disastrous financial effects upon all American institutions 
supported in whole or in part by private philanthropy. The 
Association of American Colleges is now engaged in an effort to 
frustrate the prejudice to the public interest of such legislation. 
So long as the recommendation remains unacted upon, uncer- 
tainty is created which may deter benefactors from providing by 
wills for bequests they desire. 

Decreasing enrolment will reduce income from student fees. 
Of course, we can admit larger freshmen classes, but not suffi- 
ciently larger to compensate for withdrawal of upper classmen 
for war service. The number admitted will be necessarily lim- 
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ited by the amount of good material available—unless we throw 
away all our standards. The number will also be limited by the 
amount of funds available for Student Aid—funds which must 
be carefully allocated so as not to spread so thin that none will 
produce good results. 

Various other proposals are emanating for government grants- 
jn-aid of the kind already proposed by the United States Office 
of Education. We should be slow to seek government subsidies 
unless for real and definite war tasks. Dependence on govern- 
ment aid for general functions would sooner or later limit our 
independence. Untrammeled initiative has been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the present position of our private colleges and universi- 
ties which supplement the work of State institutions in providing 
our unique system of higher education. We must guard against 
discarding, through panic induced by dread of poverty or fear 
for survival, the independence that has made our institutions 
great. 

For the most part, we shall be compelled to depend for support 
on annual free-will offerings of alumni and friends. In some 
institutions annual giving is already systematized. More than 
one American college would have collapsed before this if its 
alumni had not come to its rescue at some crisis in its history. 
Our alumni will stand by again, provided we demonstrate to 
them that we are in our own respective ways doing a thorough, 
competent performance in the war effort, and provided further, 
that we also demonstrate to them that the colleges are making 
their own sacrifices. Irrespective of the source, sufficient finan- 
cial support cannot be expected to enable us to proceed without 
sharp retrenchment. Many expenditures considered necessities 
in peacetime will now be viewed as luxuries. How and where 
to retrench demands all the wisdom obtainable. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is certain the war will bring great dislocation that will 
result in permanent change in the post-war era. Men and insti- 
tutions are inevitably alarmed in these times by two important 
questions. First, what will happen to the individual or institu- 
tion during this change? Second, how can the individual or 
institution best help to achieve a victory that will make possible 
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an advance in our hard-earned civilization instead of a retreat 
to barbarism? In the case of the universities, it is felt that the 
answer to the second question will largely determine the answer 
to the first. 

President Lowell, speaking at Harvard’s Tercentenary, de. 
elared that an institution is never killed while it is alive; it com. 
mits suicide or dies from lack of vigor and is buried. These 
words have heightened meaning today. Scuttling our true ob- 
jectives or prostituting our standards from a mistaken view that 
we will thus insure the survival of our particular institution is 
the surest way to commit suicide. It is also one way of weaken. 
ing the war effort. Let it be known there is nothing in ow 
college program we will not forego, however dear it is to us, if 
necessary to forego for the Nation’s Program for Victory. For 
it will be only through the sacrifices of institutions, as well as 
of individuals, that we will earn a future wherein free institutions 
for free men may continue to exist. 

The glorious collegiate record of the past is a challenge to us 
now. That record is a trust to be upheld undimmed. Let the 
Trustees lead ! 
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WILL THE AMERICAN COLLEGE SURVIVE? 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
FORMER PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


[X MY report as president of the Carnegie Corporation for 1940 

I made the following statement: 

There are today in the United States far more universities, 
eolleges and other operating institutions, and far more volun- 
tary organizations for worthy purposes than the nation can 
possibly afford. In the years to come many of these are 
bound to disappear... . 

This statement was made not for its own sake but as incidental 
to another point I was trying to make. Plucked from its context, 
however, it received wide publicity and I was taken to task for 
having made it at all and called upon on behalf of the American 
college to state specifically which institutions should survive and 
which should disappear. Of course no one knows this nor would 
he proclaim it if he did. The real significance of my statement 
was entirely missed, namely, that in the face of circumstances 
and trends over which the individual institutions have no control 
and of which they often have no realization, a critical general 
situation is inevitably developing. 

Let me say at the outset that the entry of the United States 
into the second World War took place between the preparation 
of the body of this article and its publication. That momentous 
decision must of necessity change the immediate future of the 
American college in many ways. In any attempt to take a longer 
view ahead, however, the points I have attempted to make clear 
in this article are, in my own judgment at any rate, still worthy 
of consideration. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the group of institutions I 
have in mind when I say the American college is to avoid defini- 
tion but do some preliminary excluding. It does not include the 
undergraduate departments of universities, nor any urban insti- 
tutions that lack a dormitory system and do not draw a fair 
share of their students from outside the city, nor does it embrace 


institutions primarily vocational in character, whatever the de- 
Nore: Reprinted from The American Scholar, Vol. 11, No. 2, Spring, 1942. 
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gree offered. On the other hand some colleges with an engineer. 
ing department, like Swarthmore, or with a conservatory of 
music, like Oberlin, would not be ruled out. After all, my read- 
ers must have a pretty good idea themselves about the old. 
fashioned American college. 

Our American colleges were founded and have been main- 
tained thus far upon certain assumptions, some of which at least 
are no longer tenable. Those current before 1850 have perforce 
been modified in the light of later experience. Younger colleges 
were founded upon somewhat different presuppositions that in 
their turn are in process of modification. Almost from the first, 
however, there has been a lag between assumption and recogni- 
tion of realities. There is such a lag today; and it is my belief 
that the most serious danger to many an American college lies in 
the refusal of its trustees and administration, its faculty and 
students and ‘‘public,’’ to face the facts. They hug the false 
assumptions to their breasts instead. 

Let me give some illustrations. One assumption is that of a 
steadily and rapidly-rising population—a young population at 
that, a high proportion of the total at college age. The truth 
is that, partly because of restricted immigration but more signifi- 
cantly because of a declining birth rate, notably in the groups 
from which the colleges draw their students, the potential college 
population today is not rising but at this moment actually declin- 
ing. Furthermore, it has been assumed that the population 
would not only grow but would continue to spread geographi- 
cally. There was no contemplation of the swingback to the 
cities or of the concentration of educational and other facilities 
within them. 

Another assumption was made: that the cost of college educa- 
tion could be kept permanently at a modest figure and financed 
primarily from student fees, themselves modest; that the chief 
item of expense, professors’ salaries, could be set at about the 
rewards of ministers of the Gospel (indeed most of the early 
professors were themselves clergymen). The founders and their 
successors did not reckon on the inevitable expenses of adequate 
libraries, well-equipped laboratories and recreation facilities or 
the costs of newer subjects like art and music. They did not 
foresee the increases, not sufficient it is true but still substantial, 
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in academic salaries. Higher outlays for these necessary pur- 
poses were inevitable but in addition the colleges in all too many 
eases put themselves to further, and unnecessary expense— 
directly through attempts to keep up with or surpass their rivals 
at every point, and indirectly by permitting donors to give the 
wrong things, costly and relatively useless things, in the hope 
that later on they could be persuaded to give the right ones. 

Later on, when the state universities came into the picture 
and the development of the endowed universities took place, it 
was taken for granted that the rough balance of undergraduate 
attendance, as divided among state university, endowed univer- 
sity and separate college, would be maintained. The colleges, 
however, have steadily lost ground. 

One further assumption was made (and still is): that a col- 
lege was a college and that the title would continue to specify 
a four-year nonvocational institution. Instead of this the junior 
college with its two-year curriculum, first established in Cali- 
fornia and now spreading eastward throughout the country, 
today accounts for some 15 per cent of the total undergraduate 
attendance. The tax-supported state college, expanded from a 
normal or an agricultural school, is an even more recent com- 
petitor of the old-fashioned college. 

The present belief that college education is tpso facto non- 
vocational in character has had a curious background. Our 
earliest college was founded to provide an ‘‘educated ministry”’ ; 
later on small schools of medicine and law were added to existing 
colleges but were usually soon dropped if the institution did not 
develop into a university. Engineering departments, however, 
proved to be more permanent in character. Pressure for schools 
or departments of business, journalism, home economics and the 
like has been a recent phenomenon. 

In thinking of financial support we have to bear in mind other 
postulates. For decades people were convinced that church col- 
lections would make up the annual gap between fees and costs 
and that an individual donor could be found to provide new 
buildings when needed. Related to this was a further presuppo- 
sition: that the votaries of each religious denomination would 
continue to support their own brand of college teaching. Later 
on when large gifts from alumni and local magnates, foundations 
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and individuals interested in advancing college education in gen- 
eral were received, these new sources of money were added to the 
financial assumptions and at the rates established in the prosper- 
ous Twenties. 

Colleges seek students and money and to a greater or less degree 
are in competition with one another for them. They need stu- 
dents not only to carry out the primary purpose of a college but 
to obtain fees for tuition and other services and to enhance their 
own prestige. They are particularly eager for new students 
today because those they have already enrolled are being drawn 
away by military and defense calls. They need money to sup- 
plement their income from fees and from endowment, particu- 
larly since practically every college is faced with a decrease in 
the latter. 

What in very general terms is the present situation as to stu- 
dents? Certain unfavorable factors have already been men- 
tioned. Both the restriction of immigration and the falling 
birth rate affect the population of college age; the state uni- 
versities and urban universities, the junior colleges and the 
recently-established state colleges as well are all drawing heavily 
from the common stock of young people; the appeal of engineer- 
ing and other technological institutions is naturally greater in 
times like the present. Furthermore not only are military and 
defense demands drawing students away from college; they are 
heading them off before they get there. 

To be sure, the girls are immune from the influence of most 
of these distracting factors and they make up a substantial pro- 
portion of the total registration. It is also true that because 
there is much more money in circulation, more families may 
now feel able to provide a higher education for their children. 
Finally, there are signs of a countercurrent toward the inde- 
pendent institutions, with their emphasis on community life and, 
in the East (hitherto backward in this respect), toward coedu- 
cation. 

Now as to money—despite the general impression to the con- 
trary, the volume of individual gifts for benevolent purposes is 
not falling off in the United States. The totals remain surpris- 
ingly constant from year to year. But within the annual total, 
gifts for higher education are diminishing and those currently 
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made for this purpose tend to be concentrated upon a small num- 
ber of universities and other ‘‘prestige’’ institutions. 

It should be added that one temporary but very welcome help 
to the colleges may be at anend. In grants to students of higher 
education the pump-priming operations of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration amounted to a total of $102,334,891 for the academic 
years 1934 to 1942. This aid has worked both ways. It has 
encouraged a large number of boys and girls to go to college, 
and, although one hears of many a useless task asigned, these 
students must in the aggregate have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the colleges in services. 

The federal government may decide as it did in 1918 to take 
over the colleges or a good many of them as training centers 
for officers and for concentrated instruction in special tech- 
niques; or it may go part way by enlisting or enrolling students 
—perhaps putting them into uniform and providing drill, but 
ordering them to go ahead with their academic studies subject 
to call for active service. Each step would tide the colleges over 
the attendance emergency and probably the financial emergency 
as well, but there is no certainty or even immediate probability 
that either measure will be adopted or that, if taken, it will cover 
all the institutions now most in need of help. 

In the light of the evidence it seems likely that under present 
conditions there will not be enough students or enough money 
for all the independent colleges of liberal arts now in the market. 
Here I find myself repeating the statement that got me into 
trouble in 1940. But if true then it is even truer now. 

For convenience in discussion we talk of the American col- 
lege, but the typical college is just about as nonexistent as the 
economic man. We are only just beginning to realize how wide 
is the range of individual variability within the species. Some 
few people had their suspicions beforehand but it took the long, 
expensive and painstaking inquiry known as the Pennsylvania 
Study to demonstrate the fact. Not only is the fact itself signifi- 
cant; so also is the evidence that parents and students are be- 
ginning to find it out and in increasing numbers are selecting 
colleges for other than sentimental or traditional reasons. The 
same process is beginning to work in the minds of potential 
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donors. In their inquiries into such matters, people are realizing 
it is no longer necessary to take the word of interested officers 
or alumni. It is much better to examine the product of the eol- 
lege in question, and this is not impossible. One may turn, for 
example, to the professional schools for useful information, 
Today all of the first-class medical schools and certain of the 
law schools rigidly limit the admission of students. Their off- 
cers have discovered that students from certain institutions are 
much better risks than students from others. And, of course 
with individual exceptions, educational officers apply this knowl- 
edge in the selection of candidates for admission. An examina- 
tion of the student rosters of the crack schools of medicine and 
law would throw some useful light on the colleges whose students 
are welcomed at these institutions. 

Just as we had to go back a long way to find the origin of 
assumptions that are no longer valid but that still bedevil many 
a college, so we must go back, though not so far, to discover 
one important reason for the fact that some colleges are less 
able than others to bear the strains of the present emergency. 
We must look at the depression years, say 1930 to 1933. In 
many sections of the country during that period there was an 
indecent scramble for students. Standards were lowered, alike 
for admission, promotion and retention in college. Scholarships 
were used for anything but scholarship. College sports were 
prostituted. Hastily planned and meagerly financed vocational 
courses were put on sale. Meanwhile professors’ salaries were 
reduced ; vacancies were inadequately filled ; libraries and equip- 
ment were neglected. These were bitterly hard years and I am 
not recalling them for the purpose of sitting in judgment but 
rather to explain why, when the new crisis came in 1940, not 
a few colleges found themselves already mortgaged up to the 
hilt, morally as well as financially. 

Let us turn back for a moment to our assumptions. One of 
the earliest held the campus of an independent college to be 
the ideal soil for character building. This assumption is much 
less often invoked today in the interests of doctrinal orthodoxy 
than it was in the past, but the development of Christian char- 
acter is still a favorite talking point in favor of the smaller 
college. Throughout the ages mankind has developed nothing 
finer than Christian character, and a good, honestly run Ameri- 
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ean college is an excellent place to foster it. It is, however, 
flying in the face of the evidence to pretend that institutions of 
this type have any monopoly on its nurturing. And, alas, it is 
all too easy to point to colleges making loud protestations in this 
regard when their athletics are patently corrupt, when their 
scholarships are hawked in the open market, when the stated 
requirements for admission and promotion are more honored in 
the breach than the observance, when the statements in their 
catalogues about the quality of their offerings are simply not 
true. I don’t say it is impossible for a boy or girl to retain or 
even to develop a Christian character in such an institution, but 
the environmental conditions are certainly not favorable. 

Frankly, I am not disturbed about the question of ultimate 
financial support for the independent college which should and 
will survive. The American people may be relied upon to see 
to this. Support for the immediate future, however, is another 
matter. Many of the old and obvious ways won’t work today. 
Fees have already been raised about as far as the traffic will 
stand. Any attempt to increase income from investment is too 
risky. Recent professionally directed campaigns for funds for 
specific institutions have failed to bring the hoped-for results. 
Individuals who could have been relied upon in the past for 
substantial gifts are either strapped today or have delusions of 
income-tax poverty. The liberal arts college cannot turn, as the 
technical schools are successfully doing, to industry for finan- 
cial help. It is anybody’s guess as to what can be drawn in 
smaller sums from alumni and other ‘‘friends of the college.’’ 
Certainly there is more money in circulation than at any time 
since 1929; certainly there will be fewer opportunities to spend 
it for new cars or other personal purposes. On the other hand 
the legitimate demands upon individuals with which the college 
must today compete are formidable. 

The strain will not be uniformly exerted, for even among the 
best of our colleges the backlog of endowment is very unevenly 
distributed. Some have been fortunate enough to have solved 
their building and equipment problems while the going was 
good; others have not. A small number of ‘‘prestige’’ colleges 
have been able to pick their freshman class from a large number 
of qualified candidates. Obviously these colleges will have rela- 
tively less trouble in keeping their ranks full. Some institutions 
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will have to break extravagant habits acquired in days of afflu- 
ence; others, and these will include the best of the girls’ colleges, 
are used to being hard up. As I see it, the most fortunate will 
suffer nothing worse than inconvenience during the immediate 
future. Others, equally worthy, are for a while going to be hard 
put to it to make both ends meet. 

In any discussion of financial matters between a college presi- 
dent or treasurer and a man in my line of business, one question 
is sure to arise at this point: does not the present situation offer 
a marvelous opportunity to the foundations? Well, it does offer 
opportunities for help in specific instances, relatively few in 
number; but the foundations simply cannot provide any gen- 
eral solution to the problem. Were the institutions of higher 
education in this country to ask for and to receive every penny 
of the capital funds of the four foundations which have thus 
far been their chief supporters, the gift would not pay their 
aggregate annual appeals for a single year at the present rate 
of expenditure—and the goose that hitherto had laid golden 
eggs from income would be no more. If this theoretical and, 
of course, wholly impossible distribution were made on the basis 
of student attendance, a college with 300 students would receive 
about $100,000. 

Let us assume, as I think we must, that many a college that 
deserves to live will find it impossible to maintain its present 
income. Must it then become a junior college, where current 
resources would be sufficient to provide the relatively inexpen- 
sive costs of the freshman and sophomore years, or should it 
effect a merger with one or more other institutions in the same 
predicament, with the resultant lowering of per capita cost, or 
should it just die? 

I do not think these alternatives exhaust the possibilities. 
Colleges which have not already watered their stocks have re- 
sources not as yet fully exploited. "Without lowering the quality 
of their offerings they can reduce expenses in a number of ways. 
They can accomplish this by group cooperation, as Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford and Swarthmore are already doing—incidentally en- 
riching their curricula thereby. They can further develop and 
take fuller advantage of such cooperative projects as those organ- 
ized and conducted by the Association of American Colleges. In 
various ways they can simplify their community life. And 
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they can stop any attempts they are making to keep up with the 
academic Joneses. Some may use their plants to better advan- 
tage by putting them on a twelve-month basis, and at the same 
time attract students who will today give three years but not four 
to college training. Others in thickly settled regions may turn 
an honest and useful penny by employing faculty, rooms and 
equipment for community adult education with courses on cur- 
rent events, refresher programs in science and the like. The 
colleges can do other things, within limits. They can shorten 
sail by lending progessors and instructors needed by government 
or industry. In the light of present conditions coeducational 
colleges which now limit the proportion of women students can 
temporarily raise this proportion. 

Finally, in certain cases, a college may give evidence of its 
faith in the future by spending capital. Many unrestricted gifts 
and bequests of prosperous days, properly put into endowment 
at the time, might now with equal propriety be withdrawn there- 
from and used to meet current expenses. Or the college might 
borrow money on mortgage or other security, for current ex- 
penses. I realize this would be dangerous advice if followed 
generally but in certain instances it would be sound. 

How long these more or less artificial devices must be continued 
I should not dare to guess but it won’t be forever. In some cases 
an unexpected gift or bequest may bring the period of purgatory 
toanend. In others the alumni or other friends of the college 
may find themselves not so tax-poor as they thought and will 
come more generously to the rescue. Some few colleges which 
on their record deserve to live as independent institutions will, I 
fear, have to give up the fight—not because they haven’t done 
good honest work but because they are in the wrong place, as, for 
example, in a region which has in one way or another become 
blighted or may lie too near the actinic rays of a stronger institu- 
tion. On the other hand, by grace of a financial windfall, some 
which less well deserve to do so will persist. 

In general, however, it will be a matter of the survival of the 
fittest. The question of the moment is one of survival for the 
present under difficult conditions ; but sooner or later the day will 
come when demand and supply and support for this typically 
American institution, the liberal arts college, will again be in 
balance. 
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Most of those who think of the National Roster of Scientific and 

Specialized Personnel consider it to be a large, analytical 
punch-card index of the special skills of America’s most highly 
trained men and women citizens. This conception is correct, but 
it is by no means a complete picture of the National Roster as it 
is today. For more than two years the Roster office has been 
listing and developing functional analyses of the special qualifica- 
tions, detailed skills, occupational status and personnel histories 
of the scientifically and professionally trained or experienced 
citizens of the United States. The information so secured and 
organized has made possible the effective presentation of detailed 
information concerning individuals qualified to meet the special 
new personnel demands of our expanding war machine. 

The Roster file is still rapidly growing. Its registration will 
soon reach the half million mark. Already the qualifications of 
107,000 individuals have been sent to agencies applying to the 
Roster for assistance in finding specialists to fill war jobs. Be 
sides this task of assisting in the proper utilization for war 
purposes of America’s most highly trained citizens, the Roster 
has also been charged by the Federal Government with the duty 
of maintaining in quantitative form an over-all picture of the 
ever-changing present and prospective national needs and na- 
tional supply of manpower in professional and specialized areas. 
This information is used to assist in the facilitation of plans for 
the effective voluntary procurement and voluntary assignment of 
personnel to the greatest possible advantage of the war effort. 
This means that the Roster must collect information from all other 
Federal agencies now engaged in maintaining statistical lists of 
needs in the professions and also supplement these services, where 
necessary, by additional fact-finding work of its own. 

The Roster is thus prepared at all times to provide facts to other 
Government agencies and to education concerning existing pools 
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of trained individuals in various specialized fields. The Roster 
also makes recommendations, when called upon to do so, on the 
basis of the facts at its disposal concerning the best utilization of 
scientists, engineers and other specially trained citizens in the 
Army, Navy and defense industry. In carrying out this service 
the Roster has developed a number of special relationships with 
the Selective Service System, the Army, the Navy, the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the United States Employment 
Service and other agencies. 

On the recent Occupational Questionnaire issued by the Selec- 
tive Service System, Question 32 is the so-called ‘‘ Roster ques- 
tion.’”’ This question was arranged on the blank so that it could 
be detached from the rest of the form and returned to the office 
of the National Roster. It allows the individual filling out the 
blank to signify his area of professional specialization. On the 
basis of these returned answers the Roster is now engaged in the 
process of recircularizing all the male citizens of the country 
between 18 and 65 years of age who indicated on these blanks 
that they belong in the group of highly trained or experienced 
citizens covered by the Roster listings. 

From the first the Roster has listed women equally with men, 
but since no general registration of women has been authorized 
it is especially important that voluntary registration of women 
should be encouraged by all agencies dealing with highly trained 
women. In this connection it may be pointed out that our 
records show that the demand for women for specialized war work 
grows each month. 

Residents of the country who are not citizens are included in 
the Roster when it is clear that they have skills that are likely to 
be of service to the nation. 

One of the sponsoring agencies of the Roster is the National 
Resources Planning Board. Because of this fact the Roster has 
from the first attempted to make the policy of conservation or, 
better, most effective utilization its basic principle of operation. 
This means that, when possible, individuals have been recom- 
mended for new war appointments who could best be spared from 
the work in which they were at that time acting. The necessity 
of doing everything possible not to disturb education has there- 
fore been a fixed rule of the Roster. In certain instances, how- 
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ever, for example in the field of physics, it has been necessary to 
recommend large numbers of university teachers for essential 
positions in defense research. This was only done because there 
was absolutely no other source of supply for such uniquely 
trained individuals, who are absolutely essential in perfecting 
devices to be used by America in defensive and offensive warfare, 

The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel was 
transferred by Executive Order of April 18, 1942, from an 
operating base in the United States Civil Service Commission to 
the new War Manpower Commission. 

At the present time the Roster is wholly devoted to the further. 
ance of America’s war effort. It is clear, however, that this 
agency will also be able to play an important part in assisting in 
demobilization at the end of the war. The Roster may also be 
considered as a tool which will assist in the effective utilization of 
America’s highly trained specialists in meeting the difficult prob- 
lems that are certain to face the nation in its postwar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EpwarD M. GWATHMEY 
President, Converse College 


As I see it, the college in this emergency has two obligations to fulfill as an 
institution of higher learning. First, it must carry on without interruption 
the rich tradition which is its heritage, during a period when our way of life 
is endangered by the ruthlessness of living in many parts of the world; sec- 
ondly, it must ever be ready to assume the role of leader of the community in 
educational undertakings in the interests of all and for.the common good. It 
was with the latter purpose in mind that the Converse faculty voted to organ- 
ize the Recreational Educational Discussion Topics program described below. 

When one considers the fact that Converse is a small women’s college with 
a student body of roughly 450 taught by a staff of 47, it might seem like an 
almost hopeless task to try to administer a broad recreational study program 
for the benefit of the 17,000 soldiers stationed at a nearby military camp. 
This is not the case. Classes have now been in operation at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, for four and one-half months. So far there have been no 
complaints of overwork from professors engaged in this activity; camp au- 
thorities have found the program in no way interferes with the soldiers’ mili- 
tary duties; the community has found in the scheme a completely reliable way 
of establishing pleasant social contacts between soldiers and civilians. The 
total cost to the college (excepting for the lighting and heating of buildings 
used) has been slightly less than $25. 

Soldiers attending classes have stated repeatedly that they would appreciate 
the establishment of local ‘‘chapters’’ of the Recreational Educational Dis- 
cussion Topics at other colleges in proximity to military camps, so that they 
might continue their studies no matter where they may be transferred. We 
are convinced that the colleges today are straining as never before to make a 
positive contribution to the war effort. We submit the plan described below 
as one of the ways this may be done. We would like to see the REDT program 
extended to include as many colleges as possible throughout the country. 
Some have already inquired about the plan. In answer we have assembled 
the materials used in a small booklet containing a simple outline of procedure. 
Converse would welcome the opportunity to share this information with all 
interested. 


The day after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the com- 
bined academic and music faculties of Converse College voted 
unanimously to offer without charge to the soldiers of Camp Croft 
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an educational program comprising the widest possible selection 
of courses. The idea grew out of the adult education series pre- 
sented each year to the townspeople by the local chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. Under this plan 
a set of evening courses was made available to citizens for a six- 
weeks period, the instruction being volunteered by local edu- 
cators. The aim of the Converse faculty was to expand this pro- 
gram both in range of subjects and in duration of schedule and 
to bring both the soldiers and the townspeople into the same class- 
rooms as a means of promoting a spirit of good will and coopera- 
tion between Camp Croft and the city of Spartanburg. A com- 
mittee of three faculty members was appointed to work out 
details. 

The committee drew up a list of 97 different subjects all of 
which could be offered if desired. This was presented to the then 
commanding officer of Camp Croft, Brigadier General Alexander 
M. Patch (now commanding American forces in New Caledonia) 
together with an outline of the objectives of the plan. General 
Patch indorsed the program immediately and delegated his ex- 
ecutive officer, Lt. Col. Woodfin Jones, and the special services 
(morale) officer, Lt. Col. Wilbur Fox, to act as camp coordinators 
in its development. Colonel Fox canvassed the entire camp 
through the chaplains who were asked to explain the facts to the 
soldiers and to have those interested sign enrolment blanks. At 
the same time soldiers were asked if they had had training or 
experience in teaching any of the subjects offered and if so, they 
were invited to enroll as possible discussion group leaders. 
Colonel Fox and I subsequently interviewed each of these soldiers 
personally and in the majority of cases we found they had excep- 
tional teaching backgrounds. In fact the only complication in 
their taking charge of classes has been that it is impossible for 
them to guarantee to be in attendance every week because of camp 
orders. This brings to mind one of the fundamental principles 
of our technique in managing recreational study for soldiers—we 
understand completely that the soldier’s first duty is to his mili- 
tary obligations and we have never in the history of our program 
asked to have a soldier relieved of any camp activity to partici- 
pate in the educational series. 

While awaiting the report from Colonel Fox on the response 
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of the soldiers to our offer of recreational education, the President 
of Converse College invited a group of 18 civic leaders and four 
officers of Camp Croft to serve on an advisory council to which 
the steering committee might make periodic reports and ask ad- 
vice on further procedure. Those approached agreed without 
exception to do all they could to help make the program a suc- 
cess. The committee meanwhile set out to round up as many 
places as possible for use as classrooms. Converse donated the 
entire science building, Spartanburg Junior College (the Textile 
Industrial Institute) made available its typing classroom to- 
gether with an instructor, U.S.O. clubs offered their facilities, 
churches contributed their parlors, Camp Croft came through 
handsomely with ten buildings (as it turned out these were never 
used because soldiers enjoyed ‘‘coming to town’’ for the courses), 
and some of the instructors suggested teaching in their own 
homes. 

Colonel Fox appeared with 500 registrations from soldiers in 
83 different courses, ranging from home-cooking to trigonometry. 
Some subjects drew huge registrations: 50 or more for typing 
and shorthand; others, like Greek, attracted perhaps only two 
or three. The committee now lined up the instructors, selected 
for the most part from the teaching personnel of the two local 
colleges, the junior college and the high school. Local citizens 
volunteered too, contributing their services as group leaders in 
their hobbies and their specialties. In fact, we tried as much as 
possible to make this a community effort rather than to create the 
impression that colleges alone had a corner on learning. 

An attempt was made to enroll townspeople in the classes 
through the various local clubs. Blanks for the purpose were 
printed and distributed by club presidents. This did not pro- 
duce the immediate results desired. It probably would have been 
effective had it been continued longer. Instead, the problem of 
interesting the townsfolk was brought before the Camp Croft 
Coordinating Committee, an organization headed by Mr. Frank 
Vincent and made up primarily of Spartanburg civic leaders, 
but including as well a representative from the U.S.O. clubs and 
a delegate from the camp. I might say here that the Camp Croft 
Coordinating Committee has given us such consistent support 
and invaluable aid that I can hardly imagine the program with- 
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out its backing. A member of the committee was selected to 
help us in organizing a mass rally at which townspeople could 
learn the details of the proposed plan and be given schedules of 
the first classes. Over 500 persons attended the rally, heard a 
local minister talk on ‘‘Essentials of True Education,’’ listened 
to a musical program and voiced their enthusiasm afterwards in 
an open forum. We were ready to launch the plan. 

The evening of first classes arrived and a number of towns- 
people appeared. The instructors were all in the classrooms; 
where were the 500 soldiers? Most of them had already been 
transferred to other places for further military training and ser- 
vice. Those attending, however, including many professors with- 
out students, were not disheartened. We realized then the great 
problem confronting us in making soldiers aware of the program. 
Our experience has confirmed this conclusion: if the town does 
not respond, it is because of apathy; if the soldiers do not, it 
is because they have not been informed. Even notices in the 
daily bulletins issued at the camp are apparently not read by 
most of the men. This difficulty was overcome at one stroke at 
Camp Croft by an order placed on all company bulletin boards 
stating that the Commanding General recommended to all per- 
sonnel of Camp Croft the Recreational Educational Discussion 
Topics instituted by Converse College and assisting educators. 
We have had a steady clientele since then even though the normal 
time spent here in training has been reduced from seventeen 
weeks to eleven. This notice incidentally featured for the first 
time the official title of the program—a rather cumbersome name 
perhaps, but it reduces conveniently to the alphabetical sequence 
REDT. 

The scheduling of classes underwent many changes before 
being fixed on Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons, 
with an occasional course meeting on Monday evenings as well as 
on Thursdays. Saturday afternoon had at first been considered 
very desirable but at that moment the camp started running on a 
full six-day week so this was eliminated and Sunday substituted. 
Sunday, as a matter of fact, has never developed into a good time 
for such classes. The soldiers say that there is so little to do 
in the city on Sunday that they prefer to remain at camp. Dur- 
ing the summer months a new series of Sunday afternoon con- 
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certs, utilizing the talent in the college, the community and the 
camp, has been organized under the direction of Ernst Bacon, 
dean of the School of Music of Converse College. These have 
been well attended by both soldiers and townspeople and are to 
be continued indefinitely. It may be that the combination of 
church services in the morning and concerts in the late afternoon 
will prove to be the incentive needed to bring the men from camp 
to town for recreational study on Sundays. The original evening 
schedule called for two periods, 7: 30-8: 30 and 8: 30-9: 30, but 
the town went on war time and the camp did not, with the result 
that soldiers could not get to classes by 7:30. The first period 
was changed to 7:45 p.m., but even now, with the camp on war 
time, though some men may be seen sitting on the steps of the 
science building as early as 6:45, the majority do not arrive 
until between 7: 45 and 8:00 0’clock. We generally start periods 
a little late to offset this difficulty. 

During the third week of REDT the idea suddently caught the 
fancy of the news world. Within a few days the local radio sta- 
tion had been approached by the United Press to write a feature 
story, the Associated Press and Newsweek magazine had wired 
for pictures, and articles had been carried by the New York 
Sunday Times, the Sunday Herald-Tribune and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Key Reporter. Picture stories subsequently appeared in 
the New York Sunday News and the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin; and the National Bureau of Education wrote asking for 
an account of the way the program functioned. The editor of a 
small church paper sent a note of congratulations to Dr. Edward 
M. Gwathmey, president of Converse College, telling him that 
the idea had interested him from the first moment he saw the 
pictures, that he had bought one (featuring a class in typing) 
from Wide World, that he enclosed a copy of his paper with this 
shot in it. 

Originally the college embarked on the soldier-civilian infor- 
mal study program for a trial period of four weeks only. At the 
end of that time the faculty decided to continue on a permanent 
basis with an arrangement that has proved very practical. Each 
week classes which are established and in good healthy running 
order are scheduled in a bulletin distributed throughout the town 
and camp (about 450 of these are printed weekly and posted in 
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public buildings, U.S.0. clubs and camp barracks). These run 
anywhere from 16 to 25 different courses, with each instructor 
generally contributing four weekly discussions; then someone 
else steps in to continue. Besides these subjects there is printed 
and placed on all boards, together with the weekly schedule, a 
permanent sheet listing the 97 different courses available. Sol- 
diers have the privilege of registering at any time for one or more 
of these and if enough soldiers enroll, a class in the desired subject 
is set up on one week’s notice. 

The power to adapt immediately to ever-changing circum- 
stances due to the informality of the approach and the very 
simple administration and small overhead has enabled the REDT 
to move continuously with the course of events and the wishes 
of its soldier students. However, certain fundamentals have 
been maintained from the moment they were fixed as essentials. 
Most important of these has been the emphasis on small classes 
and on informality. These are discussion groups, normally made 
up of not more than 6 or 8 persons. Everyone is interested; 
everyone contributes his thoughts on the subject. Generally 
everybody learns, including the instructor. Sometimes a teacher 
will have a group of three students—all with Doctor degrees; 
such a class becomes an inspiration of new ideas to all, almost 
the equivalent of a costly summer ‘‘refreshener’’ course offered 
far away from the confines of a small southern college town. The 
program has attracted so far only those who are definitely inter- 
ested in the work being presented, men sensitive to learning and 
desirous of re-communing with a phase of life they love. Teach- 
ers are quick to recognize the fine compliment to themselves as 
educators and human beings, to be able to carry on over an 
extended period a steady class of active participants for whom 
there are no such rewards as credits to be obtained, no payments 
already made in advance to sharpen the sense of responsibility. 
The leader is aware of the fact that his students come a distance 
of eight miles sometimes through the mud of rainy evenings 
because they are interested in him and what he has to say on 
their favorite subject. More than one teacher has reported that 
the experience of appearing before his evening groups has re- 
established his faith in his ability as a teacher. One said that 
the soldiers learned more in-one night than her regular pupils 
did in two months! 
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We have noticed a change in the frame of mind of these men 
since war was declared. Before December 7th the college re- 
ceived a number of inquiries from soldiers who regarded their 
military service as an interruption of their customary life. Those 
who had been students at universities asked about the possibility 
of doing work for credit which might be applied toward the de- 
gress that were to be obtained when the emergency had ended 
and they had been restored to civilian life. Today that has 
changed. Few men seem interested in the rewards of college 
learning as exemplified by the diploma and degree. They have 
become realistic. They know that a long and very indefinite 
period of military life confronts them. This state of mind has 
had its repercussions on the townspeople, and on the men and 
women who are teaching the courses. A close and sympathetic 
relationship has been built up between the man behind the 
machine and the man behind the rifle. This may prove to be 
one of the important contributions of the REDT—it has tended 
to promote in the civilian a respect for and an understanding of 
the position of the soldier. This could only result from such 
incidents as the one which occurred recently. At 7:45 in the 
evening the secretary of the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, 
an old-time reporter with 44 years of newspaper experience, 
addressed a class of 50 soldiers and townsfolk on ‘‘ Journalism.”’ 
At 8:45 the same evening he entered as a student the class in 
World History, 1919-1942, conducted by a soldier from Camp 
Croft. Twenty persons followed him. An hour later he 
emerged saying he had learned more than he had taught. 

The question of awarding credits for soldier courses has been 
brought up by outsiders in several instances. They feel that by 
this means the program could be made more attractive and worth- 
while. If the soldiers attend these groups conscientiously, why 
should they not receive appropriate rewards? We have pointed 
out a number of complications that could arise should the series 
become more than relaxational activity. First, there is the prob- 
lem of establishing a system of and the standards for accrediting 
—necessitating a tremendously expanded overhead (which we 
have so far guarded against, with very good results). Moreover 
attendance over the entire 11-week period, which may be even 
further shortened, would have to be required and some sort of 
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agreement arrived at with camp authorities for the release of 
students from evening camp duties. We believe it might jeop- 
ardize all college programs of this nature to try to negotiate such 
an arrangement. A man is free one week, visits and enjoys our 
discussions. Next week he is on night maneuvers. Should he 
be excused to attend the REDT? Another suggestion advanced 
is that the colleges might offer the men certain types of regular 
camp training, thus relieving the camp of this responsibility. 
The answer: if any man in the army requires anything for his 
military effectiveness, the army will give it to him more directly 
than any college can. The college program fills the best need by 
embellishing the basic training with courses in allied fields and 
by giving the men work in subjects completely different from 
those supplied by the camp. Example: electric welding (where 
needed) will be supplied instantly by the army workshop school, 
with an opportunity for each man to try his hand at using the 
tools required for the task. However, that same man might then 
become interested in elementary electricity and decide to study 
it in an REDT course under the direction of the star mechanic 
of the local Chevrolet repair agency, who is at the moment lead- 
ing discussions on this subject in the science building of Converse 
College. Or that same man might desire instead the change from 
daily routine offered by a short course in public speaking with 
emphasis on radio announcing or some such! 

Many varying factors have resulted in wide differences in 
various characteristics of the soldier program. One teacher with 
a group of six students feels that he has failed in drawing people 
to his class; another will hold a class in her home, serve tea and 
cakes, attract one or two students, and report colossal success. 
Courses fall roughly into two categories: (1) Those which satisfy 
immediate practical needs, such as algebra, trigonometry, biol- 
ogy, basic English, and shorthand and typing; (2) Those which 
are in the nature of recreations, for instance: languages, music 
appreciation and dancing. Generally the courses in the first 
group have a definite advancing continuity to them. Purely 
recreational studies, on the other hand, are planned as much as 
possible to be complete units weekly while maintaining at the 
same time a centralization of topics week to week around the gen- 
eral theme of the course: In ‘‘Masters of Music,’’ for instance, 
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four weeks was devoted to Beethoven symphonies, a different 
symphony being discussed and recordings played each week; the 
next three weeks were scheduled as a Brahms period and carried 
out in more or less the same way. Classes in dancing have been 
as large as 150 students. Groups in algebra and trigonometry 
are popular—soldiers find them valuable in brushing up for air 
corps examinations. Instructors in these subjects often receive 
letters of thanks for helping the men to attain this end. Fre- 
quently two sections are running at the same time in algebra and 
shorthand to accommodate the different degrees of advancement 
of the various students. Men in the medical ask for courses in 
anatomy. Typing is always popular as a timesaver but it pre- 
sents problems to the liberal arts college. At present we are 
unable to secure typewriters, the junior college having speeded 
up its program with the result that evening classes are no longer 
available to soldier groups. In response to repeated requests 
the committee has arranged a special rate for soldiers to attend 
typing classes at a downtown business college, but since this is 
contrary to the spirit of the REDT, it is never advertised as part 
of the program and the price (amounting to about 25 cents an 
hour) is only quoted when students inquire whether they can 
study this subject in town and if so, how much would it cost? 
Basic English has attracted both those who need further training 
themselves and those in charge of camp orientation courses who 
visit the college classrooms to discuss the problems that arise in 
teaching their pupils. It has been found practical sometimes to 
consolidate several aspects of a broad field. If a soldier voiced 
a special interest in the short story, he was enrolled in a litera- 
ture course and the instructor was requested to use the short 
story as the topic for one or more of the discussions. ‘‘Enrol- 
ment,’’ incidentally, sounds much more formal than it turned 
out to be in practice. A soldier never has enrolled for a class 
already in session; he merely attends. For a new course an 
enrolment blank is filled out so that when enough soldiers have 
thus shown interest, cards stating that the course has been set up 
may be sent to the men. Spanish has lately dropped in the num- 
ber of registrations but for a time it was most popular. We 
ealled it ‘‘Latin-American Spanish—Administered on Good 
Neighbor Principles.’’ That title recalls amusing sidelights on 
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success and failure, which in some instances has been determined 
by the mere name of acourse. ‘‘ Economic Geography’”’ attracted 
no interest. Changed to ‘‘War Zones’’ it drew an immediate 
response from both town and camp, a lively group of between 
twelve and fourteen. Had it been called ‘‘Where Will the U. §. 
Strike Next?’’ we might have had to hire an auditorium to accom. 
modate the crowds! 

Two elements are noticeable in an appraisal of attendance, 
Rainy nights definitely do affect the size of classes, but the dis- 
tance of eight miles from camp to city partially explains this. 
Secondly, it is immediately apparent to us the instant a battalion 
is moved to another training center. The evening of May 14 we 
knew that the 27th and the 29th had pulled out, that some of our 
most enthusiastic and stimulating students were gone forever, 
that next week a larger than usual group of new faces might be 
expected. Interest in the classes as a whole has been unusually 
steady considering the nature and set-up of the program. In our 
opinion the explanation of this lies in the fact that for some time 
now we have sent out the same standard amount of information 
each week through the same channels—one article in the local 
newspaper (for townspeople) and (for the camp) a short spot 
announcement in the Daily Bulletin, together with the weekly 
schedule of events which is posted in all barracks. We are quite 
certain that attendance could be varied either way simply by 
getting out more or less publicity. It is our hope that as time 
goes on we shall be able to devote more and more time to the 
promotion of this deserving extra-curricular activity. At the 
moment, however, our administration of REDT is simple in the 
extreme! It consists chiefly of the committee chairman sitting 
. at a table in the lobby of the science building of Converse College 
each Thursday evening from 7 o’clock until 10, directing soldiers 
to classes already in motion, registering them for those they 
would like to have set up, and helping them to make up their 
minds when they are undecided as to what they want. It inter- 
ests us particularly to watch the attitudes of the men as they 
come to first classes. Some want subjects—they will become 
‘“steadies,’’ going back each week to the same classes, continuing 
their specialties until an evening when they do not appear and 
we know their training period at the local camp has ended. 
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Others are interested in personalities. For them every week is a 
new set of experiences. They float from class to class, each time 
being most interested in a different instructor. They fascinate 
us as we try to guess where they will move next. 

Library facilities at Converse are hardly adequate to the needs 
of our own college students. The building itself is not large 
enough to accommodate more people. This prevents our even 
giving soldiers the opportunity to use the library for reading 
purposes. However, the President of Converse has already had 
plans drawn for a fine library structure, the privileges of which 
might be enjoyed by college students and townspeople (including 
negroes). Undoubtedly when the carrying-through of this proj- 
ect becomes possible, soldiers also will be offered this new con- 
venience. In the meantime we have tried to be of service to the 
men in supplying them with reading material. Converse took 
part recently in a book drive for the benefit of Camp Croft. The 
college and the instructors themselves have bought textbooks and 
contributed them to soldier classes. Limited equipment has 
always been one of the hindering factors in the REDT program. 
A small college like Converse simply does not possess the elabo- 
rate essentials necessary to carry out successfully advanced scien- 
tific courses, or such business courses as typing, or extensive work 
inresearch. Our program here was originated through our desire 
to give the soldiers everything we had, and that is what we have 
done. 





HOW TOTALITARIAN IS OUR EDUCATION? 
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our country at war to preserve the freedom of man under 
God and the dignity of every human soul against the onsweep 
of regimentation and mechanistic determinism from totalitarian 
forces both of the left and of the right it is of basic importance 
that American education at all levels examine itself to find if its 
principles and its trends are in harmony with the better spirit 
for which our nation is fighting. It would, indeed, be a mock. 
ery to win a war by armed force on foreign fronts at terrific 
sacrifice and then later lose it at home by schooling a generation 
of American youth that would have much of the same back. 
ground, the same temperament, the same educational roots, the 
same ideals as the totalitarian youth abroad, which, in its up. 
surge against the traditions and standards of the past, the moral 
codes, the absolute, unchanging norms of right and wrong, has 
set about building a ‘‘new order’’ that all decent men everywhere 
must oppose. An examination of many contemporary emphases 
in American education, if it is made without hypocrisy and with- 
out that self-complacent air of dignified stagnation common to 
educational self-examination the world over, reveals that we are 
increasingly providing in our schools and universities the same 
educational pabulum by which totalitarian youth in other coun- 
tries was nurtured and eventually produced. This is not to 
suggest that the young totalitarians of the Western world have 
been brought into being by educational forces alone. It would 
be unpardonable blindness, however, not to see in the educational 
institutions of the totalitarian countries during the past decades 
one of the principal shapers of the totalitarian mind, perhaps, the 
chief one. Totalitarianism in Russia and Germany has been pre 
dominantly a youth movement. It is young people from fifteen 
to thirty-five who have surged upwards in these revolutions, bent 
on destroying the basic principles and dignity of the old world 
and building their new order. Youth receives most of its ideas 
and its outlook from its schools. The anti-traditional forces and 
ideas which set German and Russian youth a-surging from the 
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second decade of the twentieth century to the present time were 
received and imbibed by youth largely from its schools. Those 
who were responsible for its education, for its controlling phi- 
losophy, are answerable for the results. 

The advanced educational writers of our time are stressing 
that the obvious chaos of Western civilization is due, at least in 
part, to the fact that the nations of the West have lost the com- 
mon ideals, the common background, the common culture, which 
were given to older generations by the study of the classics in the 
original and of the Bible. Such a study impressed certain basic, 
cultural, moral and religious truths upon students which have 
not been impressed upon the minds of youth in the totalitarian 
countries for several generations, and which are being ever more 
sparingly impressed upon the minds of contemporary American 
youth. Before the educational ‘‘reforms’’ set in motion by 
Rousseau and his followers in the eighteenth century, the West- 
ern civilized world, through the classics, spoke a common lan- 
guage, scholars had a common background, literature expressed 
ideals which were understood in all countries. It is entirely 
likely that future historians in trying to explain the convulsions 
of our time will put less blame on Hitler and Lenin and 
Kropotkin and Nehru than upon those persons who were their 
forerunners and creators, those progressive and liberal educators, 
the Kerschensteiners, the Deweys, the Natorps, the Seyforts, the 
Dunckers and Tichomorovs, and before them, the Rousseaus and 
Pestalozzis, who destroyed the unity of Western thought, culture 
and education by removing this common background and substi- 
tuting their own selfish, materialistic ends. 

Since 1860, there have been three major trends in German and 
Russian education which have done much to produce the totali- 
tarian mind, easily satisfied with bread and circuses, creature 
comforts, and Kraft durch Freude, and bereft of the tradition 
of eager, searching individualism. These trends have their 
parallels in American education today, although they are, fortu- 
nately, from twenty to sixty years retarded from the degree of 
development reached in contemporary Russia and Germany. 

The first of these totalitarian movements in education was a 
trend away from the cultural and traditional to the “‘practical,’’ 
the vocational, the ‘‘modern.’’ There were many ramifications 
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of this first trend. There was a bitter criticism against the old 
school because it did not prepare for ‘‘practical’’ living.** There 
was a substitution of bread and circus values in the schools for 
the idealistic and spiritual values of humanistic education, 
Youth, together with its liberal educator abettors, demanded to 
be taught in the schools something which would enable it to get 
a job; it also demanded that what was taught should be easy, 
There was gradually established a new type of education, whose 
philosophy was ‘‘learning by doing,’’ (in German Arbeitsunter. 
richt, in Russian, rabochee uchenie), as advocated by Tichomoroy, 
Natorp, Seyfort, Kerschensteiner and Dewey, in order that there 
might be as close as possible a tie-up between the schools and 
real life. Courses in technical and vocational training and in 
the manual and commercial ‘‘arts’’ gained their way into the 
curriculum. There was a vicious attack against fine, old tradi- 
tional subjects, literature and languages, philosophy, pure mathe- 
matics and pure science, and all history except contemporary 
social and economic history. As early as 1890 the late ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm II of Germany bitterly assailed the teaching of the 
classical and modern foreign languages and urged that time pre- 
viously devoted to them should be spent on physical training, the 
study of government and modern society and technical subjects. 
Tsar Nikolai II ordered similar reforms in Russia in 1901.° Ex- 
cursions to industrial plants, to commercial centers, to farms, to 
governmental and social agencies and many types of extracur- 
ricular activities pushed academic learning into the background. 
In Soviet Russia the school has been identified with real life activ- 
ity.* An effort is made to join every school with a factory, a 
farm, an industrial plant or a tractor station (shkola pri zavodye 
and phabzautch). In Germany such ‘‘progressive’’ extremes are 
becoming increasingly common. In both countries a fringe of 
‘‘ultra-progressives’’ is now demanding, quite logically, the com- 
plete abolition of the schools. Since schools have been joined 
with everyday, adult activity, why have schools at all? From 
1880 onwards stress has been increasingly laid on the service 
value of the school to the community rather than on the teaching 
of corpora of knowledge. 

When, for example, in 1934, the German university was for- 
* Numerals refer to Bibliography at close of article. 
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mally dedicated by the Nazis to the service of the common people 
and the state, that action was only the imposition of a Nazi dic- 
tum on what had already been the enslavement of the university 
to the service of society in ever increasing degree since 1890. For 
a number of decades before the advent of the Nazis there had 
already been running through the whole structure of the German 
educational system the utilitarian motives which fitted perfectly 
into the new order: an over-insistence on technical efficiency and 
specialized function; the stress on service to community and to 
nation; the training of youth for leadership, for citizenship, for 
practical living in a contemporary world. The purely human 
and intellectual aspects of education had long been considered 
of minor importance. After the War of 1914-1918 came impor- 
tunings that the university cease its ‘‘useless academic pursuits 
and permit every German student who wished it to obtain a prac- 
tical university education.’’ The history of the university since 
1890 has been a forced surrender to these demands, the recession 
of its intellectual idealism before the increasing pressure to pre- 
pare its students for practical living for the service of community 
and nation. Since 1933 the university has been an entirely prac- 
tical affair to prepare a German youth to do his duty more effi- 
ciently for community and nation. 

Thus, Ernst Krieck, one of the most prominent of Nazi edu- 
eators and former president of the University of Frankfurt, says: 
“The German state will henceforth define as freedom of teaching 
teaching what the students in the classes want to hear, as freedom 
of research what the people need to have done. The scientist and 
teacher are bound by the needs of their community, their people 
and nation. . . . Only those may teach at universities who have 
bound themselves to the social and racial service of their nation.’”* 
Scheibe sees the pillars of National Socialist education in the 
“nobleness of labor, service to community, cooperation, and prac- 
tical experience.’"® Schwarz interprets the Nazi educational 
ideal as the ‘‘response to the practical demands of our modern 
economic and business life.’’"*’ Hitler in Mein Kampf states that 
“the individual should be taught only what is of positive benefit 
to him and the community. . . . The values of subject matter 
should be limited to its relation to present day living.’’® Dr. 
Rust advises daily excursions and trips to industrial plants, com- 
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mercial concerns, social welfare centers in connection with every 
class. Karl Arnhold says that National Socialism is making 
every class into a workshop. He advocates workshop training 
as best economic defense of the whole nation.*° As early ag 
December, 1933, the Ministry of Education had given the goal 
of service its basic statement: ‘‘The highest task of the school jg 
the training of youth for service to the nation.’’* - The Nationa] 
Socialist school, according to Mertens, is to train the man ‘‘ whoge 
every thought and deed is dedicated unselfishly to the service of 
his people.’ Héordt defines National Socialist education ag 
being the process which ‘‘gives a student skills which will satisfy 
his drive for orientation in the world and enable him to take a 
position within society which corresponds to his talents, capabili- 
ties, and inclinations.’’** Trude Biirkner, the Reichsferentin in 
the Reichsjugendfiihrung, speaking of National Socialist educa. 
tion for young women, says ‘‘it gives purpose to life by living in 
life’s patterns. . . . A girl receives instruction in civics, politics, 
economics, and sociology to fit her for social service work. With 
experience and instruction in community life and in the home 
skills she is to realize the glory of womanhood and of mother. 
hood. . . . A girl’s education is the preparation for all phases 
of her future life, so that she will gain self-confidence that she is 
able to perform for her community all the work for which she has 
talent.’’! . 

Some Americans were, doubtless, even before the present war, 
so totalitarian minded as to see nothing very wrong in many of 
these pronouncements. They have their counterpart in any edt 
cational meeting in our country. To such people it must bk 
pointed out that when education serves community and national 
goals alone, it is not education or scholarship but tribal goose 
stepping. There is toe common talk among our potential totali- 
tarians in America about education for citizenship, education for 
community, education for service, which are the foundation plati- 
tudes of Nazi education. Every true scholar, doubtless, desire 
to serve something or someone. But mere service is not enough 
The work of scholars cannot be complete if it is merely servic 
to the persons and forces about them. Scholarship, learning, 
education are not primarily a creation of our immediate world 
They are a relationship to eternal questions and eternal truths 
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to which the spirit of service to nation or service to community 
may stand in direct opposition. Any of the great Russian and 
German exiles knows this to the depths of his soul. 

The schools and universities of a free people must be something 
more than a preparation for the practical needs of everyday life, 
something more than laboratories of industry and commerce. 
They must be built around the uplift and inspiration of the 
intellect and soul of man. They must concern themselves with 
something higher than the everyday tasks and needs of the com- 
mon people. The universities must give a hunger, an urge to 
strive ever onward and upward. They must not be bowed and 
enslaved to material needs and interests which veer with every 
wind. They cannot afford to adjust themselves to the contem- 
porary social, political and economic phenomena under the de- 
eadent excuse of keeping up with the spirit of the times if they are 
to maintain a loyalty to eternal questions, and to hold out to man 
the nobility of the Christian dogma, that, above and beyond the 
Nazi goals of service to community and service to nation man is 
principally bound to love God and do His will, whether it hap- 
pens to coincide with the dictates of community and nation or 
not. The Nazi and Soviet universities bind their teachers not 
to God but to the community and state. 

Closely connected with the first trend in recent German and 
Russian education has been a second one, the denial of the value 
of purely intellectual education. The ‘‘progressives’’ stressed 
that the duty of the school was not so much to instill knowledge 
and provide inspiration for the student as to help him form citi- 
zenship attitudes and adjust his personality to his environment. 
That the development of desirable citizenship attitudes and some 
adjustment of the individual to society on this side of psycho- 
pathic bedlam is desirable cannot be questioned. They are, how- 
ever, means, and very partial and tertiary means at that, of devel- 
oping an educated man. To mistake such means as prime goals, 
as the ‘‘progressives’’ so frequently do, is to distort the whole 
nature of education and turn everything topsy-turvy. The 
‘“‘progressives’’ were likewise so far astray from the Christian 
roots of education that they forgot the Christian principle that 
the intellect is the highest faculty of the soul. Of course, a 
Christian education is not to train the intellect alone; it must 
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equally strengthen the will and guide the reason of man. But 
a Christian education must regard the training of the intellect 
as always the primary goal of education, albeit not the sole one, 
This the muddled and confused ‘‘progressives’’ were unable to 
see. 

Both the Marxian Socialists and the National Socialists claim 
to derive many of their educational ideas in this respect from 
Fichte and beyond him from Rousseau. Fichte held that book- 
ishness and intellectualism should give way to education for 
citizenship and for loyalty to one’s ideological group. Education 
should develop spontaneous activity, he held, for it is only 
through activity, i.e., through experience, that man gains knowl- 
edge. The schools and universities should train individuals to 
serve their communities, and leaders to initiate important devel- 
opments in the thought and action of the community.” Thus, 
Lenin in his address in 1919 before the Proletarian Teachers 
Central Committee said: ‘‘Education in a proletarian dictator- 
ship can never be chiefly an intellectual affair. It must be a 
preparation for life and life’s leadership, nay, life and leadership 
itself. ... There must be no break between the school and 
actual life. Learning should be fused with activity, be one with 
the practical processes of our modern, scientific world. . . . All 
learning must have a meaningful purpose in terms of society. I 
condemn unconditionally intellectualism in study and teaching. 
. . . Our task is to overthrow the middle class and we declare 
openly that the intellectual school apart from life and apart from 
politics is a lie and a hpyocrisy.’"° In Mein Kampf Hitler 
states: ‘‘The intellectual type can have no other result than to 
weaken the stamina of the Teuton. Mere intellectualism, mere 
knowledge produces little practical ability, very little joy in 
responsibility, and no capacity for decision. . . . It results in 
vacillation and pusillanimity. In particular, it encourages... 
wild individual freedom regardless of the community. . . . The 
fault with German education in the past century was that it pro- 
duced men who liked books. . . . Education must, instead, train 
the whole man.’”7 Not intellectualism, but trustworthiness, self- 
subordination to community welfare, and silent devotion to duty 
are the virtues the schools should foster, Hitler says.*® 

Once that intellectual education and academic subject matter 
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had fallen into disrepute in the German and Russian schools of 
the twentieth century, sex education ‘‘guidance’’ or ‘‘counsel- 
ling,’’? and training for citizenship, in addition to vocational 
and practical training, came to be the chief concerns of the school. 
Both Karl Marx and Saint Simon had stressed the importance 
of sex education and claimed that to give two consecutive genera- 
tions of a nation’s youth instruction in sex would break down the 
bourgeois idealism of the nation and prepare for the materialistic 
goals of the ‘‘sovereign proletariat’s will.’’ In the earlier years 
of the Soviet régime by order of the Inner Praesidium of the 
Commissariat of Education the sexual act was taught by demon- 
stration in the lower classes (shkola pyervonachalnaya) and men 
were introduced into the secondary schools to overcome the vir- 
tue of adolescent girls, so as to put an end to outmoded bourgeois 
morality and accustom children to forget the religious admoni- 
tions they had heard before 1917.1 The Nazis through the 
schools and youth groups have fostered a sly campaign of encour- 
agement of illegitimate births on the part of youth made doubly 
sex conscious in the schools so as to provide sons for the father- 
land. 

In guidance, psychologist ‘‘medicine men,’’ sociologists and 
‘“‘progressive’’ educators prepared a formidable battery of tests 
and a mumbo-jumboism of quackery to adjust the student’s per- 
sonality and make him happy and ‘‘cooperative’’ in society. 
They examined the scholastic records, studied the manipulative 
abilities, measured the interests, analyzed the personalities, prog- 
nosticated the abilities of the students. These quackster ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ did not realize that the important elements in human 
personality which defy all ‘‘guidance’’ and which make for richer 
living are the intangibles which no ‘‘guidance’’ test can ever 
measure. The ‘‘guidance’’ ‘‘experts’’ of the 1910’s and 1920’s 
in Russia and Germany backed up a mechanical sort of psy- 
chologizing which treated young people as objects for experiments 
and candidates for types of pigeon-holing of personalities instead 
of encouraging the development of their spiritual and intellectual 
powers.” They never doubted for an instant that they possessed 
the secret of dividing up life into tight compartments without 
destroying it. They had formulas and statistics and curves and 
tests and tabulated reactions—and that was all. 
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The subtle attack against inspirational knowledge, the estab- 
lishment of cooperative citizenship goals of loyalty to the group 
rather than loyalty to the individual, the adjustment of personal- 
ity along everyday norms, were important forces in bringing into 
education the totalitarian mind. There is no hint of intellectual- 
ism in totalitarian education. There is no hint of a love of learn- 
ing. There is no hint of culture or refinement. There is no hint 
of a quest for beauty, a love of literature, a devotion to science, 
a search for something above and beyond everyday needs, no hint 
of a realization of something untouched and unanswered by daily 
work and daily duty, no hint of spiritual values, of God’s omnipo- 
tence and overwhelming love. Totalitarian education is al- 
ways education for something, rather than education in some- 
thing. It is education for some goal rather than education of 
the individual. It is training for citizenship and duty rather 
than the broadening and enriching and uplifting of the mind and 
spirit of man. 

Russian and German education teaches a pupil a skill or trade 
for which he shows some talent. It fits him for a job which is 
useful both to him and his fatherland. It seeks always to be 
‘*progressive’’ and efficient. It is necessary for the preservation 
of the Nazi and Bolshevik revolutions that German and Russian 
education should be efficient, to turn out more and more efficient 
workers for their industrial and war machines. They must pro- 
duce more efficient farmers, miners, factory and technical work- 
ers. They must prepare better potential soldiers for the army, 
better fliers for the air force. The drive for efficiency also means 
that newer and better ‘‘progressive’’ methods, subjects, organiza- 
tion, techniques should be continuously evolved. A new educa- 
tional program is adopted in both Russia and Germany on an 
average of every other year. There is always a new experiment, 
a new ‘‘progressive’’ study that demands a new approach, new 
techniques. Education in a totalitarian state has no time to get 
roots, to catch its breath, to mature for itself a spirit. It is 
mechanical, efficient, up-to-date, ephemeral. 

In all this drive in totalitarian education for the efficient, the 
new, the up-to-date, there lies a definite warning for American 
education. The breathless haste of the American ‘‘progressive”’ 
to experiment and change and re-experiment and re-change par- 
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takes of the same restless, mechanistic soullessness as the haste 
of their totalitarian comrades in Russia and Germany. A genu- 
ine education must have roots and depth. It cannot veer with 
every wind. It must have tradition, or else it becomes ephemeral. 
It must have calm, time to reflect, ponder, think. It cannot be 
changed to fit every passing current which may seem to lead to 
momentary mechanical efficiency. It loses in depth and spirit 
far more than it gains in the seeming efficiency of the moment. 
A third trend in secondary and higher education in Russia and 
Germany in the pre-totalitarian years was a tremendous surge in 
the popularity of the social sciences, sociology, economics and 
political science; in fact, in all courses stressing a study of the 
nature and problems of society and government. Since the 
Revolution of 1917, Soviet Russia has identified almost all aca- 
demic learning with the social sciences. The obchestvovedenie 
(social science) program dominates the entire educational system 
from kindergarten to graduate school. Sociology is the basic 
academic subject of instruction in Communist Russia. School 
subjects are integrated with the social sciences or are dropped 
from the curriculum. Lenin, Lunacharsky, Trotsky, Krupskaia, 
have all said that the certain way to make a good communist out 
of a pupil is to have him deny God, love sex and study the social 
sciences. In National Socialist Germany economics is the lead- 
ing academic subject beyond the secondary level. Even in the 
elementary school education is centered around the Heimatkunde, 
an elementary ‘‘progressive,’’ social science project, ‘‘by which 
the pupil becomes aware of the world about him,’’ but, inci- 
dentally, learns little or no arithmetic, geography and grammar. 
It is certainly of importance to note in passing that among the 
educational ‘‘reforms’’ instituted in France a few years ago by 
Premier Blum and the Popular Front there was a great stress on 
the social sciences and a lessening of opportunity to study lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, pwre mathematics and pure science. 
The reasons that the social sciences are so popular in countries 
actually under a dictatorship or swinging toward one is not diffi- 
cult to understand. They are an outgrowth of increased interest 
in the various problems and ills of society for which, superficially 
at least, they seem to offer a solution. Secondly, totalitarian 
minded youth, impatient with such fields of inspirational and 
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broadening knowledge as history, philosophy, literature and lan- 
guages, pure mathematics and pure science, demanded to study 
something ‘‘contemporary”’ and ‘‘practical.’’ The social sciences 
prove a ready educational compromise between the older, superior 
universitas litterarum and the admittedly narrower purely voca- 
tional or technical school. Thirdly, the social sciences are, in 
general, safe, or, at least, ambiguously safe, subjects. Their 
safety lies in the fact that there is little body of knowledge in 
them, mainly opinion, or the interpretation of opinionated statis- 
tics on economic, social and political phenomena. The statistical 
method is, perhaps, a bona fide method of arriving at truth. But 
to use statistics to arrive at basic truth requires an objective 
detachment and an Aquinian insight into the nature of man and 
society which, unfortunately, not all social scientists possess. 
Social science opinion can be changed to order in a very short 
time. Therefore, the social sciences can be adjusted to fit in 
whatever direction the political wind veers them and are, in this 
sense, safe. But conservative subjects like chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, foreign languages learn imperfectly, if at all, 
National Socialist or Communist trends. Unlike the social sci- 
ences they represent a corpus of knowledge rather than a body 
of shifting contemporary opinion on the social, economic and 
political order. 

One does not need to seek far afield in naming, at least, some 
of the faults of the social sciences which had much to do with the 
development of Communism and National Socialism. In the first 
place, at the earliest date at which it is safe to recognize them as 
a separate discipline in the German and Russian universities, 
around 1887, there has been a constant current of examining the 
problems of society in the light of what is good for the greatest 
number and offering solutions for the problems which beset 
society with the bias of benefitting the greatest number, without 
due regard for the rights of the individual. Such important 
fathers, founders and popularizers of the social sciences as 
Rousseau, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Auguste Comte, Tichomorov, 
Miliukov, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Proudhon, Tolstoi, Ferdinand 
Tonnies, Karl Lamprecht, Karl Marx, Lorenz von Stein, Othmar 
Spann, Leopold von Wiese, Franz Oppenheimer and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, whether leftists, democrats or rightists, conservatives or 
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radicals, rationalists or emotionalists, all saw society through the 
spectacles of the Staatsgendanken. On this social science prin- 
ciple rests one of the most basic ideas of National Socialism and 
Communism: the good of the community takes precedence over 
that of the individual; Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz; com- 
munal duty and communal conformity are more essential than 
the rights and duties of the individual. According to Nazi and 
Bolshevik ideology what is necessary for the greater good of the 
whole is defensible, regardless of what it may do to the individual 
or a number of individuals. This concept is anti-Christian. 
Christianity teaches that the first duty of man is to serve God 
and that man was not created to serve the community and the 
state, but that the state and the community were created to serve 
man, and help him carry out the prime purpose for which he was 
created namely, the service of God. Most of the horrors from 
recent Russia and Germany are reducible in the final analysis to 
this basic principle: when the rights and needs of the individual 
conflict with the rights and needs of the community, the indi- 
vidual must yield. The Nazis so justify the treatment of Jews 
in Germany. The Communists so justify the killing of eighteen 
million people within Russia from 1918 to 1939 for the good of 
the other one hundred ninety million.2* Put, thus, in terms of 
murder, the principle sounds brutal and horrible. Millions of 
young Russians and young Germans in their social science classes 
of the early twentieth century absorbed the principle that those 
things are good which benefit the greatest number. Their edu- 
cation had been robbed by the ‘‘progressives’’ and ‘‘moderns’”’ 
of any absolute criteria of judgment of right and wrong. They 
had been told of the relativity of matters; in fact, even, that the 
social, economic and political general welfare or exigency should 
determine their acts. These principles learned in the schools and 
universities they have simply put into active use in later life, 
carrying them out to logical and consequential extremes. 
Secondly, the social sciences in Germany and Russia have been 
anti-traditional, liberal subjects. Perhaps, each nation needs a 
small dose of liberalism and anti-traditionalism to keep it from 
going stale. But from a very large number of social scientists 
in the early decades of the twentieth century came demands and 
experiments and schemes to change the old order, set up some 
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new, liberal, progressive, socialistic state, expropriate and equal- 
ize wealth, to take the cream from the top third of society and pass 
it down to the bottom third as bureaucratic soup. Many a social 
science dreamer, who could not possibly have run a business of 
his own, or engaged in the world of commerce, was permitted to 
tamper with the social and economic order and pursue wild ex- 
periments at the expense of hundreds of thousands of guinea pigs, 
who had to endure his medicine and suffer the sort of system 
envisaged in his reveries. If Hermann Rauschning is correct 
in believing that only a conservative revolution can save Ger- 
many, and in general, all of Europe and the whole Western world 
from chaos, and that this conservative revolution is inevitable to 
men of good sense in the next thirty years, with the alternative 
of chaos, one of the evil forces which will first have to be swept 
out of Europe for the restoration of decency and dignity and 
order and tradition is the cumulative effect of the facile liberal- 
ism promulgated by the social sciences. 

In the third place, the social sciences are by nature principally 
fields of opinion and interpretation rather than genuine corpora 
of knowledge. They lack exact differentia to establish them as 
distinct fields of learning ; are, in fact, borrowings from the parent 
fields of history, philosophy, mathematics, geography, linguistics 
and literature, to which, in many instances, they might more 
properly return. Compared with exacter fields of knowledge 
there is little real ‘‘meat’’ in them at all, but rather scraps and 
sorts of opinion, interpretation, technique and statistics. Statis- 
ties are, probably, the lowest form of knowledge without possess- 
ing the potentiality for broadening and uplift and inspiration of 
the mind and soul of man, which is essential to perpetuate the 
Christian, humanistic tradition of Western learning. Unlike 
philosophy, and to a certain extent history and literature, they 
are not striving after an explanation of a totality but are fre- 
quently examining segments of society. They are prone to con- 
centrate on contemporary trivia and minutiae. 

The over-preoceupation of German and Russian youth with 
political, social and economic problems of contemporary society 
in the early years of the twentieth century was unhealthy. There 
was an unfortunate tendency—also common in America—to 
examine the social, political and economic sores to the neglect 
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of the much greater part of the social body which was healthy 
and vigorous. Youth in burying its hands in its social, economic 
and political sores in its social science classes caught social 
leprosy. There was a stress on socialized medicine, socialized 
industry, socialized commerce, socialized distribution, socialized 
education, socialized ownership, until everything was so social 
propagandized that the Germans have contracted National Social- 
ism, the Russians Marxian Socialism. Also, the inability to do 
anything about the situations they discussed, the constant mull- 
ing over of the social, economic and political difficulties of the 
world, created a spirit of futility and unrest among Russian and 
German youth. This was the most fertile ground possible for 
the growth of the totalitarian spirit. It made it almost inevitable 
that youth should surrender to the bright promises of Hitler and 
Lenin, who offered quick and facile solutions for the ills before 
which youth and its teachers had been impotent. In seeking to 
correct existing evils they fell into the error of reformers of all 
times: by their attempted reforms they set in motion greater evils 
than those sought to correct. 

The social sciences concentrate on the present. The present is 
a particularly dangerous stress in education when it is studied, 
as it was in pre-Nazi Germany and pre-Communistic Russia, 
without many, many courses in the literature, the history, the 
philosophy and traditions of the past. The social sciences were 
pestilential in the preparation of German and Russian youth for 
the totalitarian state, for they allowed, even abetted, them to 
form incorrect judgments on insufficient data. The students 
were catapulted into the study of the problems and nature of 
present society without many years of foundations in the litera- 
ture and philosophy and history of the Europe which had made 
this present. Youth became an unknowing, but willing, victim 
of the inculeation of principles and ideas which were hostile to 
the ideals and traditions fundamental to European society for 
a thousand years. The student of the social sciences was also 
wrong in assuming that the present is the easiest of all fields to 
study. The present, if studied properly, is the most difficult of 
all times. The fact that the students thronged the social science 
classes in Russia and Germany because they found them easier 
is indicative that they were not taught properly, that they dealt 
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with the superficial, the mediocre and trivial. There is unques. 
tionably good to be derived from the social sciences, but only for 
those students who are well grounded in basic subjects and who 
have a broad insight into the history and literature and philoso. 
phy and languages necessary to plumb for that good. 

These three trends: repudiation of traditional, broadening, 
subjects such as literature and languages, philosophy, history, 
pure mathematics and pure science and the substitution for them 
of practical, contemporary knowledge and skills, the denial of 
the value of intellectual education and the rise of the social 
sciences, all three of which have done much to produce the totali- 
tarian mind of the present-day Russian and German youth, are 
certainly not unfamiliar to American ears. We too are follow- 
ing these same trends—but with considerable lag behind the Ger. 
mans and Russians. It is, indeed, time for us to call a halt and 
realize that these trends elsewhere have made only for the educa- 
tion of proletarian skilled workers, who possess no sense of indi- 
viduality, just a sense of plodding cooperation with the group 
for the materialistic good of society. American education, if it 
is to remain democratic in the Jeffersonian sense, and not become 
ochlocratic and proletarian, must repudiate these trends and 
regain its idealistic traditions. It must stress idealism and 
spirituality. It must cultivate languages and literature, philoso- 
phy, pure mathematics and pure science, the truly liberal sub- 
jects which liberated the minds of the great founders of the 
democratic tradition for the last 2,400 years, Demosthenes, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Cicero, St. Augustine, St. Thomas of Aquinas, 
Rabelais, Pascal, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Voltaire and Jefferson. 

This last named man, this great American democrat, thought 
deeply on the subject of education and what it should contain 
to produce great democratic spirits. In a letter to Peter Carr, 
who asked him for advice on acquiring an education, Jefferson 
expressed what a good education should contain—the classical 
and modern languages, philosophy, history, literature, pure 
science and pure mathematics.22 Concerning Greek, the subject 
most despised in the totalitarian world, Jefferson wrote to Joseph 
Priestley in 1800: ‘‘I thank on my knees him who directed my 
early education for having put into my hands this rich source 
of delight, and I would not exchange it for anything which I 
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could then have acquired and have not acquired.’’* This does 
not mean, of course, that Jefferson would not feel the need of 
people who can design bridges, build ships, fly planes. Human- 
istic education does not exclude these things any more than 
Jefferson would have excluded them. But, like Jefferson, it in- 
sists on first things first and recognizes that man must be inspired 
and broadened, disciplined and uplifted, must through his educa- 
tion in the great books in philosophy, literature, history and 
science both in his own and other great languages, face the prob- 
lems which always face man, or else his bridges, his ships, his 
planes become only forces and objects for his chaos. 

Let it not be suggested that Jefferson’s way of education is 
outmoded, that it belongs to the horse and buggy era. The argu- 
ment is specious, the analogy false. No criticism of the human- 
istic subjects as the horse and buggy subjects of education can 
possibly defend any severance from the sources of the inspiration 
of the great men of the past. We are dealing with education, 
not with methods of conveyance. We are dealing with ideas, 
with ideals, with inspiration, with the source of democratic ideal- 
ism. It is a false analogy to speak of technical improvements, 
of mechanical externals like automobiles or horses and buggies. 
They have nothing to do with the problem. It is not a question 
of comparing the physical means of conveyance of our forefathers 
with our own. It is a question of examining the sources of their 
inspiration and their idealism and finding that we of the twen- 
tieth century are rapidly abandoning them. It is a question of 
finding that the twentieth century is being condemned to get its 
inspiration from speech courses, salesmanship, sociology and type- 
writing. It is a question of finding that the sources of ideas and 
ideals in everything which has made America a glory to the world 
go back to men who were accomplished humanists like Jefferson. 
The sources of inspiration in philosophy, literature, languages, 
pure mathematics and pure science which have fired the minds 
of great democrats for the past twenty-four centuries cannot 
become outmoded. The sources of democratic idealism of Jeffer- 
son are the same sources by which American youth is to be 
inspired today, if it is to be inspired at all. 

Let the ‘‘ progressives’’ not counter that the times have changed 
and we have to change with them. Real truth and inspiration 
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do not change. It is the will-of-the-wisps that seemed truth 
which change from generation to generation. To keep up with 
the spirit of the times is always the argument advanced by de. 
cadence and by error in justification of their acts. Christian 
philosophy does not make man so helpless, such a puppet of fate 
and times and environment and glands. It gives him a free yjl] 
by which to make his choice and steer his destiny. Let the ‘‘pro. 
gressives’’ make ‘‘guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
the stars; as if we were villains by necessity, fools by heavenly 
compulsion, knaves, thieves, and treachers by spherical pre. 
dominance. ...’’ The spirit of man cries out that this is not 
so, and that there is a way to struggle through our times and 
not surrender to them, if our will is steadfast, our purpose high 
and our motives pure. No spirit of the times can justify any 
surrender to mediocrity and determinism any more than to Mr. 
Hitler. Therefore, let it be the goal of American education in 
this year of struggle for freedom under God that we renew our 
faith and reset our roots in the time-honored broadening and 
inspirational subjects which uplift the mind and spirit of man 
instead of condemning him to motives and projects and subjects 
which are no higher than the search for bread and no more vision- 
ary than the horizons of the hour. If it does not, our education, 
and beyond it, our nation are in peril! 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES COMPARED 


ORDWAY TEAD 
CHAIRMAN, BoARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEW YorK City 


EN I took office as Chairman of the Board of Higher Edn. 

cation in New York City, I stated it as my hope that it would 
be increasingly possible to extend into the colleges where so-called 
mass education has to prevail, some of the qualitative values for 
which the small New England college has always stood. 

Those values are, for example, the close personal tie between 
students and at least a few faculty intimates, the self-education 
of students living together in dormitories and fraternities, the 
variety of extra-curricular activities in which we tested our 
powers of leadership and executive ability, the encouragement to 
individual cultivation by browsing in the open stacks of the 
library or on the open spaces of the athletic field. The small col- 
lege achieves or can achieve a roundedness and wholeness of 
educational experience in the physical, intellectual, social and 
spiritual sides of life. And largely this all goes on in a beautiful 
and sequestered setting where there is not too much stimulation 
or distraction. 

In a public college in a city location and with no residence 
facilities, on the other hand, the aim of roundedness of personal 
growth is harder to achieve. The stress on class work and on the 
purely intellectual development is inevitable. Personal relations 
to faculty are less close. The secular emphasis predominates. 
And because the public college is free, the students come from 
the lower income groups and frequently their parents have a pre- 
dominantly European background of birth and outlook. The 
economic pressures which the student knows and the intellectual 
competition he is up against to qualify for college entrance—both 
tend to make student attitudes defensive, brittle, sensitive and 
eager. Less in the way of cultural family background can be 
assured. And the total task of the college is greatly increased by 
this complex of influences. 

Older college graduates tend, I know, to view with some con- 
cern the relatively increasing number of those who today become 
college students. But we should realize that this is part of a total 
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educational development which is relatively new, positively demo- 
eratic in motive, and reflecting a trend which is surely destined 
to go on. Eleven years ago, for example, America’s secondary 
school enrolments were 4,500,000 ; today they are 7,000,000. 

That growth reflects at the college level in a total student body 
of 1,100,000 eleven years ago as against 1,450,000 today. 

Nor can this growth be discounted as a breakdown of the intel- 
lectual standards of selection for college entrants. Standards of 
entrance are definitely higher than eleven years ago, if war devi- 
ations are ignored. 

Today far larger numbers are seeking college education from 
every level of society, with the consequent need of far more funds, 
for far more good teachers, and for a keener sense of how to relate 
college work to the needs of society. The problem is further one 
of flexibility in adjusting the tenure of teachers to their useful- 
ness to the institution, of lessening the rigidity of separate, water- 
tight compartments and departments in which the subject matter 
is taught. 

These problems are common to colleges large and small, public 
and private. 

The important differences are qualitative. Security of tenure 
for teachers tends to be much greater in public colleges. A secu- 
lar emphasis in instruction and in total atmosphere tends to be 
much greater. The segregation of cultural and vocational studies 
tends to be sharper. Student personnel guidance tends to be far 
less—though it is needed more. Physical education does not get 
as full an expression. 

My own belief is that we shall need always to retain a number 
of the best small, private colleges with their greater flexibility at 
all points, as a constant reminder of those aspects of education 
which can easily be lost sight of in public institutions where the 
inevitable pressure to take in large numbers of students is always 
upon us. 

Public colleges are weak on attention to individual student 
adjustments, on regard for the emotional and esthetic unfolding 
of the student, on a total, liberal, cultural training, on any moral 
or spiritual view of life, and on a representation in the student 
body of youngsters from different geographic areas and economic 
income levels in society. Political interference of the crasser sort 
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is far more rare than you may suppose. Public colleges do have 
to be protected from it but their shortcomings are due more to 
size and to the almost inevitable elaborations of organization 
which size entails. 

The hopeful aspect is that we now know the elements of the 
problem. We realize that a new need requires a fresh pre. 
scription. 

And the areas of this fresh attack are in the last analysis areas 
where we all still have creative thinking to do. 

In conclusion, let me name what some of those areas are, 

The compartmentalizing of learning is still a handicap to 
roundedness of understanding and grasp. I wish every head of 
a department in every college could keep before him on his desk 
the motto, ‘‘The body of human knowledge is one body.’’ If the 
total gains in insight, mastery, vision and dynamic which the 
student might be expected to get are not always obtained, it is 
partly because we have rent asunder the seamless robe of human 
wisdom. Each student knows a little about a lot of topics but 
has no training in seeing them in relation and sub specie aeterni- 
tatis—under the aspect of eternal and enduring values. 

Another inadequacy is the sharp separation made between those 
disciplines in our mental life thought of as cultural and those 
referred to as vocational. It is true that some subjects contribute 
more than others to a grasp of the dominant values which make 
up the culture of today. But beyond that, to teach so many sub- 
jects with pride in their unrelatedness to life and other subjects 
as contributing to personal skills without reference to the moral 
obligations of those trained, is to split education fatally into two 
relatively sterile camps. Rather we have to see that the cultural 
subjects, the great humanities, are taught so that their basic util- 
ity is realized, while the more vocational subjects are taught in 
a way to show their philosophic, esthetic and cultural significance. 

Finally, there is the inadequacy of too great secularity i 
teaching. I refer to the absence of wider acknowledgment by 
teachers of their own deep commitment to a view which cherishes 
absolute devotion to life’s loftiest aims and loyalties. That there 
are ‘‘Godlike values’’ imminent in the world, surely should be 
acknowledged by the wise teacher and he should dare be vocal 


about them. 
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Greater unity in our understanding of knowledge, greater 
unity of cultural and occupational thinking and feeling, a greater 
sense of the unity of Godlike purpose at work in the world—these 
are the greatest needs of colleges today. And if the public col- 
leges are less effective in these directions than the private colleges, 
the small college may still have some responsibility to show to 
public colleges some of the ways in which necessary advances can 


be made. 
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A COUNTERFEIT BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 
PRESIDENT, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


AVING been a warm admirer of President Hutchins for many 
years, and feeling a deep appreciation of the contribution he 
has made to higher education in America, I have not been 
anxious to participate in a panel discussion on a subject about 
which we have such sharply conflicting views. If I have hesitated 
to accept the assignment because of personal admiration, perhaps 
I have also hesitated out of wholesome respect. Those who have 
met Mr. Hutchins in public debate regard him with tenderness 
and awe, but like the feelings of the man who admired the 
changing colors of the Grand Caynon after a painful ride down 
and up the canyon on the unyielding back of a burro, the tender- 
ness and awe are not always in the same place. 

For a long time Mr. Hutchins has been calling our attention to 
the confusion that exists in higher education. He has spoken 
frequently about this and he has persuaded many that the con- 
fusion is serious and real. Apparently, however, Mr. Hutchins 
has spoken with his tongue in his cheek. It now appears that the 
problem is not as serious as he has led us to believe. There is 
confusion, to be sure. There is bad organization and, from his 
point of view, too many four-year colleges. Evidently, however, 
he no longer sees any important difference in function between 
the colleges of liberal arts and the trade schools, service stations 
and elaborate kindergartens that flourish at the college level. 
For him, moreover, there is no important difference between high 
schools and colleges, no significant difference between junior and 
four-year colleges, no appreciable difference between terminal 
courses signifying the completion of vocational training and 4 
program of cultural studies designed to widen horizons, open new 
windows of the mind, provide for the critical examination of ends 
and means, sharpen appreciation and taste, and form habits 
of independent inquiry and reflection. According to Mr. 
Hutchins, all of the courses in all of the schools aim at one of two 


Nore: Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, May 2, 1942. 
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things. Hither they are concerned with general education, which 
pelongs properly to the secondary school, or with advanced and 
specialized training, which belongs exclusively to the university. 
With the first two years of college given back to the high school 
and the last two surrendered to the university, the four-year col- 
lege is to be stripped of its possessions like a millionaire in war- 
time. When this has been accomplished and the bachelor’s degree 
is given at the close of the present sophomore year, there will be no 
more chaos and confusion, no more overlapping or waste, and 
educationally speaking, we will have the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Thus the mountain of the University of Chicago, having long 
been in labor, has now produced a mouse. If the new offspring 
has been treated with scant respect by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the National Association of State Universities, the 
National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the Pacific Southwest, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the American 
Association of University Women, all of whom have taken adverse 
action, it is not because of their fear of something new, but their 
knowledge that they have seen this particular mouse before. 

There is nothing novel or earth-shaking in the proposal to kill 
off the four-year college and cheapen the bachelor’s degree. As 
President Cowley has observed in his article in the April issue of 
The Educational Record,‘ this is a ninety-year old conflict erupt- 
ing again for the twelfth time since 1852. And this time, as 
before, it is the expression of an inferiority complex of Americans 
dazzled by the educational systems of the Old World. 

If we would solve the educational problems of America, Mr. 
Hutchins bids us to turn our eyes toward Europe. To be sure, 
the sun no longer beams steadily upon the Old World and Euro- 
pean culture is closer to dusk than to dawn, but Mr. Hutchins 
feels that if our educational system were more like that of Europe, | 
it would be an enormous step forward. 

“In this country,’’ he says, ‘‘students are delayed two years 


1‘*A Ninety-Year Old Conflict Erupts Again,’’ by President W. H. Cowley 
of Hamilton College. Educational Record, April, 1942, pp. 192-218. 
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all along the line. And two years is about the difference in intel. 
lectual maturity between an American student and an English, 
French or German boy of the same age.’’ There are other differ. 
ences too, which Mr. Hutchins does not mention, some of which are 
not to the advantage of the European boy. Perhaps if the 
English, French and German boys were all given the opportunity 
for higher learning that is open to American boys, or the youth 
of Europe were as well trained for informed and responsible 
citizenship as the youth of the United States, or if the Old World 
could learn that the limited curriculum of the lycée or gymnasium 
and the specialized science of the university is not enough, then 
comparison of the different systems might be more useful. It is 
doubtful, however, if the cultural pattern of any one country 
should be imposed upon another. Certainly here in America 
we are developing an educational program that is designed to meet 
the needs of our own democratic society. While we owe no small 
debt to Europe, we should continue to develop our own pattern 
of education and not follow slavishly any foreign system. 

It is perfectly true that the four-year college of liberal arts 
has no exact counterpart in Europe. It is as American as corn- 
bread or baseball. Countless critics have found fault with it, 
many a university president has predicted its demise, but like the 
bay tree, it still flourishes, and now more vigorously than ever. 

Although Mr. Hutchins complains that the American college 
boy lags two years behind the English, French and German boy 
of the same age, it is interesting to note that to overcome this 
lag, he proposes two years less of schooling. His solution is not 
a program of enrichment but of abridgment. By the same logie, 
if the lag were four years, doubtless it could be made up by cutting 
out another two years. As the followers of Father Divine say, 
‘*Peace, it is wonderful !’’ 

Prior to his fifth column attack on the bachelor’s degree, 
Mr. Hutchins has appeared to be as dissatisfied with the American 
public school as he is with the American college. He would be 
glad, I am sure, if students began their college work with better 
skill in reading and writing and better preparation in such basie 
subjects as English, Mathematics, History and Foreign Lan- 
guages. He must be aware of the difficulty of educating students 
en masse in the swollen classes of our large city high schools. 
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Now, however, it appears that the trouble is largely semantic. 
What we have all regarded as a very perplexing problem can be 
solved overnight if we will merely change the labels. We do not 
need to worry any longer about overworked teachers and over- 
erowded classrooms. We need give no more thought to the 
ignorance of philosophy and the golden threads of literature we 
eall the classics. The illiterate will become literate and the unin- 
formed well-instructed if we will tell the high school boys they 
are already in college and give the bachelor’s degree to all college 
sophomores. 

In addressing the North Central Association, Mr. Hutchins 
spoke with touching pathos of the students who are going to be 
called into military service before completing their college course. 
He said, ‘‘It is our duty to reorganize the educational system so 
as to fit them for freedom before they are called to the colors.’’ 
Is this to be done by longer hours and fewer holidays? No, by 
nomeans. It is to be done by fiat from the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Hutchins says in effect, ‘‘Let them have bachelor’s degrees. 
This will make them fit for freedom.’’ 

The argument is reminiscent of that of the English counter- 
feiter George Radfern, in J. B. Priestley’s play, Laburnum 
Grove. Looking about him in the depression years, Mr. Radfern 
decided that what the country needed was more money in circu- 
lation, and single handed he set out to repair this lack. 

It must be admitted that the war years are not ordinary years. 
The colleges and universities of America will do many things in 
years of war which they would not countenance in years of peace. 
The acceleration of college programs will doubtless do some in- 
jury to scholastic standards. The boy who races through eight 
semesters of college work in thirty-two months will probably not 
be as intellectually mature as he would be if he could spend four 
years covering the same course. There are disadvantages in any 
program of forced growth, and after the war, accelerated pro- 
grams will probably not continue to be popular. 

The plan adopted by the University of Chicago is, however, not 
a temporary, emergency measure. It was prepared as a coldly 
caleulated, cleverly timed, permanent change. As such it must 
be judged by peacetime standards. 

In the years that followed the first world war, the determination 
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of the public to increase educational opportunity resulted in su¢h 
crowding of the high schools and colleges that some confusion was 
inevitable. Students no longer entered the business and indys 
trial world at the age of fourteen, but remained in school until at 
least eighteen. The goal, moreover, was no longer the completion 
of high school, but attendance at college as well. This was 
revolutionary change and even now we are wrestling with some of 
the problems that have come as a result. 

While interrupted by the war, the democratization of learning 
and the extension of educational opportunity to members of all 
classes will continue to gain momentum when the country is onee 
again at peace. Public support of education will be generous, 
and most students will remain in school and college until at 
least twenty. The age at which youth will leave school to sec 
gainful employment will be delayed not only by increased demand 
for education but also by the fact that after the war is over and 
the temporary boom has passed, we shall probably experience 
another economic depression with widespread unemployment. 

Mr. Hutchins apparently feels that there are too many students 
attempting university work. There will be even more, however, 
after the war. At the present time, financial ability is a more 
important basis of selection than intellectual capacity. For 
every student of ability now in college or university, there is 
another of equal promise who cannot go because of insufficient 
funds. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Rainey’s suggestion that universal 
higher education should stop at the close of the junior college. 
If, however, the level of publicly supported education is raised 
from that of the high school to that of the junior college, the num- 
ber entering the universities for advanced work will increase, and 
not decrease. This is evident from the experience of the universi- 
ties in California, where there is a state-wide system of publicly 
supported junior colleges. Certainly the cheapening of the 
bachelor’s degree will not prevent students from attempting umi- 
versity work. This merely puts the prizes closer to everyone’s 
reach. 

It may be true that more could be accomplished by the publie 
schools in less time if there were more teachers and still more 
generous support of public education. On the other hand, it is 
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becoming increasingly difficult to meet the need for general edu- 
eation within the limitation of the present school and college 
schedules. During the war years more time must be given to 
mathematics, geography, physical fitness, foreign languages, his- 
tory, current events, aviation, physics, the Far East, Latin- 
American culture and preparation for post-war problems. After 
the war there will be additional problems. The task of training 
youth for citizenship will be immeasurably greater because there 
isso much more that good citizens should know. 

Nor is the world of specialized knowledge standing still. The 
frontiers of science continue to move forward, and in any one of 
a hundred areas the specialist must know much more than was 
expected before. In such a day it is unlikely that we shall agree 
to train chemists or physicists or even social workers in any 
shorter time. When there is so much more to learn, the time for 
learning should not be reduced. 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been an inch longer, history would 
have followed a different course. What is important, however, 
is not the course history might have followed, but the course it 
actually has followed. Before the day of the public high school 
or the addition of the twelfth year in the South, it might have 
been proper to suggest the beginning of collegiate instruction at 
an earlier year. The suggestion is fantastic now, however, and 
Mr. Hutchins must know it. As the quality of the secondary 
school improves, collegiate instruction begins at a higher and 
higher point. 

Each of the criticisms Mr. Hutchins has made could have been 
made with greater force fifteen or twenty years ago. They sound 
more like a description of the past than of the present. Even his 
indictment of college life is a bit belated. ‘‘ College life,’’ he tells 
us, ‘‘has become a popular synonym for elaborate loafing. Extra- 
curricular activities have been notorious for their flamboyant con- 
sumption of time, effort and money.’’ Perhaps this is still true 
in part, but it becomes less true each year. There was a time 
when going to college was a full-time job for the science major 
and a part-time job for everyone else. Now it is rapidly be- 
coming a full-time job for everyone, including the humanities 
student. The fact that the University of Chicago dropped foot- 
ball was due to the fact that there was no longer time for both 
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studies and football. In most colleges the extra-curricular pro. 
gram is being squeezed by the pressure of academic work. | 
should be noted, however, that even the extra-curricular activitig 
have important educational values. 

Mr. Hutchins appears to believe that general education should 
be exclusively intellectual. Perhaps a day college in an urbap 
university can limit its task to intellectual training, but the tra. 
ditional four-year college cannot. Education of the mind is not 
enough. As Hermann Hagedorn said in his Harvard Tercente 
nary Ode, 

. Light is not light, that lights 
Only a part, with cold moon-brightness, leaving 
The rest to darkness and the whole to the storm. 
Light, that is light, is light for the whole man. 


The four-year liberal arts college believes with all its heart in the 
education of the whole student: body, mind and spirit. I am 
sure it would be an evil day for America if Mr. Hutchins’ idea of 
a university also became the idea of secondary and liberal edu- 
cation. 

Another defect in Mr. Hutchins’ new college is the absence of 
advanced and specialized study. In the program of non-voca 
tional general education that leads to the new bachelor’s degree, 
the student is to acquire a superficial knowledge of many things, 
but no competence in any. It is to bea college of breadth without 
depth. More than sixty per cent of those who now receive the 
bachelor’s degree at the University of Chicago have been in the 
university two years or less, and under the new plan the percent- 
age of two-year students will probably be even higher. In their 
short stay at the university, there is to be nothing comparable to 
a major or field of concentration. Concentrated and intensive 
study of the kind that enriches the junior and senior year of the 
liberal arts college will now be reserved for the years leading to 
the master’s degree. Thus the accepted meaning of a liberal 
education is to be changed as well as the value of the liberal arts 
degree. Quite apart from the moral issue involved, there is the 
question as to whether, by American standards, the Chicago 
bachelor’s degree is either descriptive or appropriate. For a long 
time the certificate or degree of associate in arts has been the 
recognized symbol of general education without advanced work. 
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Iam convinced, moreover, that it is of doubtful wisdom to delay 
all specialization until general education has been completed. In 
the four-year college of liberal arts, specialized study often begins 
not at the junior year but at the freshman or sophomore year. 
When a boy knows what he wants to do and has the required 
ability and preparation, it is not a bad plan to let him begin 
doing it. On the other hand, general education continues long 
after specialization has begun. Many a science major in his 
senior year wisely balances his program with elective courses in 
literature and art. It is ridiculous to think that general educa- 
tion should come to a full stop at the end of the sophomore year. 
Actually it never stops and it certainly should not stop half way 
through college. The world is already suffering from the number 
of specialists whose general education has been neglected. The 
number will increase if we accept the notion that general educa- 
tion is always to be completed by the close of the sophomore year. 

If Mr. Hutchins feels that general education has no place in a 
real university, perhaps the sensible plan in Chicago’s case would 
be to discontinue the granting of the bachelor’s degree and con- 
eentrate on what Mr. Hutchins calls work of university grade. 
This would be an honorable and consistent decision. 

In view of the experience, however, that Chicago has had with 
achievement tests and comprehensive examinations, I am sur- 
prised that Chicago finds it either necessary or desirable to offer 
a counterfeit bachelor’s degree. The students at Chicago are well 
selected. They do not compare unfavorably with the students in 
other colleges. The faculty has already parted with time-serving, 
and has substituted evidence of intellectual achievement for the 
old-fashioned class attendance requirements. The logical next 
step is to give all candidates for degrees the Graduate Record 
Examination developed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This test is now given in many graduate 
schools and four-year colleges of liberal arts. If Chicago students 
do well at both the general and advanced level in the Graduate 
Record Examination, they might be given the bachelor’s degree, 
regardless of their time in residence. Few would object if the 
bachelor’s degree were awarded on the basis of exceptional 
achievement on a nationally known, nationally used and nation- 
ally respected test for college seniors. 





OPEN THE DOOR TO ASIATIC STUDIES 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 
DEAN, MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


(THE present state of our international relations makes only 

too clear the parochialism of our educational program. We 
are at war with Japan, and know so little of the Japanese that 
any charlatan can impose his opinion of them upon us: we are 
allied with the Chinese and know little more of them than that 
they are very numerous and are reported to be amazingly reli- 
able: our planes are in the air in Burma and our whole knowl- 
edge of that region comes from Kipling: the success of our cause 
is involved with the attitude of India, and our state of knowledge 
about that land amounts to hardly more than a general feeling 
that perhaps the British will have to get out of it. All these 
years we have learned next to nothing about the peoples of Asia, 
apparently on the assumption that such knowledge would be of 
no value to us, and all these years we have been wrong. Our 
relations with Asia have turned out to be of immense importance 
and war in the Pacific finds us culpably ignorant. It is rather 
late now for us to begin our education in the history and civiliza- 
tion of the peoples of Eastern Asia; but better late than never, 
since we shall need for the future all the knowledge of them 
which we can possibly acquire. 

Very naturally, we are at the moment being informed apace 
about Asia, with the aid of radio, newspapers and magazines. 
Any one with the slightest justification to talk about the Far 
East can appear before an audience and hold forth. The general 
caliber of the speech-making will probably be worse than that of 
the printed matter. The sight of printer’s ink is apt to sharpen 
the sense of responsibility and restrain the imagination. But 
from the lecture platform the American public is going to hear 
some very strange stuff, and is in no position to judge just how 
inaccurate, inflated and misleading it may be. Many Americans 
still believe in the ‘‘East is East and West is West’’ idea of the 
inscrutability and incomprehensibility of orientals. In the case 
of the Japanese, moreover, our credulity is increased by our 
anger at the nature and timing of the Japanese attack, and we 
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are the more ready to credit most extraordinary statements 
about them. Altogether, the situation presents a wonderful 
opportunity for the one-eyed to lead the blind. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes very important that 
American schools, from the kindergartens through the colleges, 
should open their doors to the teaching of Far Eastern history. 
Our educational program has been markedly egocentric. Our 
students have concentrated on the consideration of American 
culture and its European background. Even the study of the 
classical past, which formerly served to provide comparisons and 
other standards of judgment, has largely disappeared from our 
curricula. Latin America, India and Eastern Asia have all been 
slighted. What can American colleges now do to remedy this 
plainly undesirable state of affairs? In particular, what can 
they do to instruct their students in the history, culture and 
international relations of the Far East? 

The reasons for more college courses in Far Eastern studies 
are fairly obvious, though they apparently were not sufficiently 
evident before December 7, 1941, to make such courses a standard 
part of the college curriculum. As a journeyman, moving from 
one college to another during the past fifteen years and initiating 
the giving of courses in Chinese and Japanese history, the writer 
has had opportunity to observe what colleges have and have not 
done to encourage on the part of their students an intelligent 
interest in the Far East. There already exist a few fairly well 
developed graduate centers for the professional study of China 
and Japan, at such institutions as Columbia, Chicago and Har- 
vard. The real weakness has been the failure of most under- 
graduate schools to teach their students anything about the Far 
East and to urge any of them to go on to more advanced study 
of that region. The number of undergraduate courses in the 
field has steadily increased, but the rate of increase has never- 
theless been very slow and the development somewhat lop-sided. 
A considerable number of institutions have given courses in the 
international relations of the Far Eastern area. Sometimes these 
courses have been taught by someone who has reason to be re- 
garded as a specialist in this particular area of knowledge. More 
often and quite naturally, because of the scarcity of experts, the 
course has been given by some member of the department of his- 
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tory or political science whose real professional interests lie else. 
where. Unfortunately, the whole range of the history of Ching 
and of Japan has received much less attention. The courses in 
international relations are good in themselves, but to be fully 
effective they should be preceded by courses in the history and 
civilization of the Far Eastern peoples, courses aimed to give 
that larger understanding of the Chinese and Japanese without 
which their conduct and reactions in the 19th and 20th centuries 
are hardly intelligible. However, the stress on courses in the 
modern international politics of the Far East and the neglect 
of the larger historical view reveal very neatly the peculiar 
character of our view of the Asiatic world. It is a part of our 
fatal smugness, which has expressed itself in a feeling that 
Europe plus America equal Civilization, while the other varieties 
of human beings are classifiable as ‘‘natives,’’ whose ultimate 


réle is to become part of our world more or less on our terms, 
This is a Weltanschauung which certainly does not deserve to 
survive the present war, and which has done great harm in the 
past in deadening our interest in the other cultures of the world. 


In American colleges, we must study the immediate origins and 
progress of the war in the Pacific, but that alone is not enough. 
We must also go behind today’s events to an analysis of the his- 
torical processes which have shaped the Asiatic peoples. 

Just what form an introductory undergraduate course about 
the Far East should take is a question which has been debated 
within the small fraternity of professional students of the Far 
East. There is fairly general agreement, however, that it 
should combine a broad historical background with emphasis on 
the comparatively modern period in which the Far East has come 
under the influence of occidental civilization. It is no easy 
course to give. Somehow it must give the student a kindergarten 
vocabulary of names, places and dates and yet operate on the 
college level as to maturity of presentation and interpretation. 
It demands from the instructor an adequate knowledge of a vast 
area and a long historical sequence, plus a sound acquaintance 


1 For two views on this subject see Cameron, Meribeth E., ‘‘The Basie 
Course in Far Eastern Studies’’ in Notes on Far Eastern Studies in America, 
No. 1, June, 1937, and Fairbank, John K., ‘‘ An Introductory Survey of the 
Far East—Why Is It Necessary?’’ in Notes on Far Eastern Studies im 
America, No. 3, June, 1938. 
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with historical techniques and an ability to use methods of teach- 
ing which will interest undergraduates. Such a course is bound 
to be superficial by some standards of judgment; a comparable 
course, covering the whole European tradition in three classroom 
hours a week, would certainly be sniffed at by respectable his- 
torians of Europe. However, many American colleges may be 
willing to offer only one or two courses about the Far East. 
That will be a great deal better than nothing, but it means that 
those courses must attempt to cover as much ground as possible. 

Granted that the colleges should pay more attention to Eastern 
Asia, where are competent instructors to be found? There are 
not many true specialists: the demand for them has been small. 
Indeed, the cause of Far Eastern studies in American colleges 
has heretofore been served by a rather motley group. Conti- 
nental savants and imported Chinese or Japanese scholars have 
been employed, but have not always been successful in commu- 
nicating their knowledge and interest to American undergradu- 
ates. Returned missionaries, ex-consuls and former Shanghai 
businessmen have all been called upon to dispense information 
about Eastern Asia. Many of them seem to have been inducted 
into college teaching on the assumption that first-hand experi- 
ence makes a scholar and teacher. This is not the assumption 
on which colleges are apt to choose other members of their staff: 
there are few institutions of higher learning which would employ 
someone as professor of French on the strength of a few years 
in business in Paris. For that matter, if residence is the chief 
qualification for an ‘‘authority,’’ then any of the 130,000,000 
inhabitants of the United States should be qualified to instruct 
in American history. It should be said in fairness that some- 
times this method of selection of ‘‘experts’’ on the Far East has 
secured far better results than it deserves, and some extremely 
useful pioneer work in the field has been done by men whose 
academic qualifications would not have passed muster in other 
branches of knowledge. Hereafter probably the most useful 
recruits to the field of Far Eastern studies will be young Ameri- 
can college men and women, picked early and thoroughly pre- 
pared. However, these new recruits cannot be turned into 
experts on the Far East overnight to meet the war emergency. 
In fact, there is probably no field of specialization in which the 
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proper preparation is more difficult. The field of Far Eastern 
studies is very much in process of development. One may stil] 
speak of a sinologist, as one would speak of an Egyptologist; the 
term means, to give a nice dictionary definition, one who is a 
specialist in that branch of study which deals with the language, 
literature, history, institutions, customs, etec., of China! This 
situation, in which there are ‘‘sinologists’’ or ‘‘japanologists” 
who are expected to do everything from estimating the value of 
Aunt Nellie’s blue and white vase to pronouncing on the signifi- 
cance of the most recent Japanese budget, is a sovereign sign 
of the immaturity of the field. What should and will happen 
eventually is that instead of pretenders to Asiatic omniscience 
there will be qualified historians whose particular field of study 
is, let us say, modern Chinese history ; qualified economists, whose 
area of specialization is Chinese currency; qualified geographers, 
whose particular province is the geography of Japan; qualified 
sociologists, whose interest centers in the Chinese family system; 
qualified historians of art, who are especially versed in the study 
of Chinese bronzes, etc. Tlie necessity for specialization com- 
parable to that which already exists in the field of European 
studies will not release experts in various aspects of Far Eastern 
studies from the necessity of a rather unusually broad and gen- 
eral knowledge of the whole Far East: that knowledge is too 
badly needed in the United States today. But, to be worth his 
salt, as a contributor to American understanding of the Far East 
and as a member of an American college faculty, the ‘‘sinologist” 
or ‘‘japanologist’’ must also be a scholar in the more substantial, 
sharply directed sense of the term. What all this amounts to 
is that ideally a prospective college teacher of Far Eastern studies 
should possess (1) an adequate knowledge of a Far Eastern 
language, in itself no easy matter to acquire; (2) a thorough 
training as an historian or political scientist or specialist in lin- 
guistics or whatever his approach is to be; (3) a sound general 
knowledge of the development of the civilization of Eastern Asia 
from the geological beginnings to the fall of Singapore and after; 
(4) a more limited area of specialization somewhere within the 
vast range of Far Eastern history; (5) if possible, at least a 
brief period of residence in the Far East; most unhappily, ser- 
vice in the American armed forces in Asia may be the chief way 
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of meeting this requirement in the next few years; (7) an ade- 
quate historical understanding of the development of his own 
European-American culture, for purposes of comparison; (8) 
ability to give basic courses in other fields of study; in the begin- 
ning, he may be allowed to give one or two courses in the Far 
East and asked to work out the rest of his time in teaching gen- 
eral European history or comparative government. All this 
probably means a longer course of training than that ordinarily 
exacted for the Ph.D. Small wonder that ideally qualified 
specialists on Eastern Asia do not abound. This does not mean, 
though, that American colleges can or should wait until the sup- 
ply has increased before instituting courses on Eastern Asia. 
The colleges must use the best partly prepared talent they can 
find. If they do not feel disposed to employ anyone for full time 
teaching in this field, they can at least call upon members of their 
staffs to emphasize Far Eastern materials in their courses in art, 
history, political science, philosophy and other fields wherever 
it is possible and appropriate to do so. The specialists in the 
field are eager for the assistance of all academicians of good will 
in this emergency in Far Eastern studies in this country, and 
any experienced college teacher who knows the standards of real 
college instruction and is willing to ‘‘work up”’ a course in Far 
Eastern history will deserve the gratitude of the professional 
sinologists and japanologists. Visiting lecturers, special events 
and exhibits can all be used to help American college students 
to understand something about the problems of Eastern Asia. 
More attention to the study of China and Japan is of course 
an important part of our war effort. Without greater knowledge 
of the Far East we cannot play our part in the struggle there 
intelligently and we certainly cannot plan a durable peace. 
However, interest in Eastern Asia should not be simply a war- 
time fashion, something to be emphasized when there is shooting 
in China, Java and Burma and forgotten when and if events in 
that area become less dramatic. We shall have to go on learning 
about the peoples of the Far East ever after. Moreover, we must 
realize our deep spiritual and cultural need to understand other 
civilizations than our own. To know only one civilization is to 
understand none. For the individual reared in a knowledge of 
only one tradition, that tradition has about it an air of inevita- 
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bility. It seems to be the road that all human beings must travel. 
Peoples who do not seem to be at the point which we have reached 
on that road are too easily dismissed as backward, when in reality 
they have been traveling another path altogether, at least until 
very recent times. In the past century or more a veneer of our 
industrial, militaristic culture has been spread over all the globe, 
but it has not extinguished the preexistent culture of other areas, 
and each of them may well in time work out its own local varia- 
tion of the machine age. Japan, indeed, seems already to have 
done so. Our American college education needs to free itself 
from its self-centeredness and give a hearing to the history and 
culture of other peoples. Unless it does so, how can it help us 
in the ordeal of the next few years, and how can it prepare us 
for life in a new, more closely knit world? - 
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THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY AND THE WAR 


GEORGE STARR LASHER 


HzaD, DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, AND 
PusBLiciIry CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL INTERFRATERNITY CONFERENCE 


yaar college fraternities throughout the United States and 
Canada need to prepare definitely to meet war conditions is 
clearly recognized by the National Interfraternity Conference. 
As a result, its War Committee has just issued a report outlining 
clearly means for meeting the problems that most chapters will 
face and presenting a program that suggests methods through 
which a fraternity chapter may aid war efforts constructively. 

In urging students to remain in college until called into ser- 
vice, the War Committee quotes a statement to college students 
by Brigadier-General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective 
Service, as follows: 

It would appear plain enough that patriotism, real patriot- 
ism, sans maudlin sensationalism, demands that you stick 
with your present job and stick with it hard and work it hard 
and give it all you have got until such time as your Selective 
Service Board decides that you can serve your country more 
effectively in some other pursuit. 

The making of fraternity life more purposeful and hence more 
attractive to prospective members is urged by the War Committee 
in order to safeguard established chapters. Means suggested for 
maintaining safe membership levels are: to make rushing an all- 
year activity where accelerated programs are in operation; to 
revise rushing regulations to meet the situations; to shorten the 
long periods of deferred pledging ; to initiate earlier, even modi- 
fying scholarship restrictions as a war measure; to survey with 
the aid of deans unorganized men in order to discover all who 
would be interested in joining fraternities; and to train pledges 
thoroughly so that they may appreciate the value of their fra- 
ternity-to-be and to serve it as officers and leaders. 

Recognizing that the Achilles heel of the fraternity in wartime 
is finances, the War Committee recommends economies in chapter- 
house management and social programs as follows: careful pur- 
chasing of supplies and invoice checking; a use of co-operative 
buying if practical; low cost but appetizing menus secured 
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through co-operation with home economics departments; penal. 
ties for failure to turn out electric lights upon leaving rooms; 
a monitor on the long-distance telephone ; dances without ‘‘party 
frills,’’ such as name bands, expensive programs, decorations, 
favors and refreshments ; reduction of rushing expenses to a mini. 
mum, elimination of unnecessary servants, with members and 
pledges taking over their work; the abandoning of offering ‘‘fre. 
rides’’ as an inducement for pledging, reduction of the size and 
expense of chapter publications with elimination of gossip-column 
trivia about undergraduates. 

Equally important, the War Committee states, is a business. 
like insistence upon a ‘‘pay-as-you-eat-and-sleep’’ policy, with 
bills paid promptly and no accounts receivable. If such a policy 
is campus-wide, chapters will have an easier problem of enforce. 
ment, the committee points out. Some chapters safeguard then. 
selves effectively by following the usual practice of colleges, 
requiring payment of bills in advance. This program suggests 
diligent solicitation of debts owed by alumni, letters to parents 
of pledges making clear the financial obligations of membership, 
the professional auditing of accounts, the training of two or more 
assistant treasurers, the suspension, if it can be arranged, of 
principal reductions on mortgages for the duration and also, if 
possible, the modification of interest rates. 

The War Committee urges that chapters which find the going 
hard should not let false pride keep them from entering into 
arrangements with other chapters for combined eating or lodging 
facilities, or for fraternity residence in college dormitories, or 
from offering accommodations in fraternity houses to alumni, 
non-fraternity men, or recommended townsmen, subject, of 
course, to codes agreed upon in advance. 

Because of the responsibility of the fraternity to assist in devel- 
oping and maintaining civilian morale, the War Committee urges 
the conducting by chapters of ‘‘freedom’s forums’’ to discuss 
various themes bearing on the war effort; to invite alumni to the 
houses to discuss current events; to send a cheering word occa- 
sionally or regularly to members in uniform; to make students 
conscious of their responsibility in preparing for the war effort 
by thoroughgoing academic achievement as long as they are on the 
campus; to abandon all forms of ‘‘Hell Week’’ activities, as the 
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public will not gaze indulgently on silly pranks when other college 
men are dying on land and sea for their country ; to keep intra- 
mural activities within sensible bounds; to display the national 
flag daily ; to take an active part in community war service proj- 
ects; to make chapter house facilities available to service men on 
leave; and to purchase Defense Bonds and stamps with surpluses 
in established funds and as an investment for the chapter. 

The War Committee calls upon all chapters that have not done 
so to organize a wartime alumni council, with members assigned 
to such specific fields of supervision as house and grounds, debt 
collections, house corporation, rushing, scholarship, chapter publi- 
cation, alumni relationships, including compilation of records in 
service, cooperation with college or university, interfraternity 
relationships, pledge training, archives, traditions, discipline and 
morale. 

In addition, the committee insists that each college campus 
should have an interfraternity alumni council to meet frequently 
for the discussion of matters in which all Greek-letter groups have 
a common interest. Regional and city interfraternity organiza- 
tion also might easily be of value in solving fraternity problems, 
the committee suggests. 

National offices of fraternities, the War Committee predicts, 
will keep constantly in touch with undergraduate chapters, in- 
spiring them to worthy performances and at the same time 
encouraging alumni to organize campaigns to help the chapters. 
The committee asks that adequate manuals for chapter officers be 
published to meet the rapidly increasing turn-over in chapter 
offices. The desirability of more frequent visits by traveling 
secretaries is urged by deans of men, but some fraternities are 
finding difficulty in securing suitable visitation officers. 

In concluding its report, the War Committee states, ‘‘The hour 
has now come to put the emphasis where the emphasis belongs— 
on our intangibles, our immeasurables, our imponderables, on 
those spiritual values without which fraternities can today pre- 
sent to a tortured world no excuse whatever for their continued 
existence. ’’ 

Chairman of the War Committee is Cecil J. Wilkinson of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other members are Hamilton Baker, Bernard R. 
Kennedy, William L. Phillips, Hubert M. Poteat, Delos Smith 
and C. F. Williams. 








THE CIVIC MORALS OF SCIENCE 


CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 
PRESIDENT, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


So FREQUENTLY do statements appear to the effect that edu. 
cation in science and technology must have an infusion or 
leavening of the liberal arts in order to be beneficent rather than 
malevolent influences in civic morals that I am moved to inquire 
concerning the validity of the premises on which the statements 
are founded. Are they merely ghostly reverberations of Aris. 
totle’s disdain for manual skills still haunting the relics of the 
trivium and quadrivium? Are they rearguard actions of the 
battle waged in academia in the last century when science sought 
entrance at classic portals? Or are they actually footed on the 
natural effects of learning on human character? Without wish- 
ing to derogate any branch of knowledge, or to seem controversial, 
I should like to focus the inquiry on a few typical areas where the 
moral values of learning may be expected to be manifest in order 
to discern whether humanistic studies have actually a more 
beneficent effect than sciences on civic conduct. Does the one 
branch of learning produce better citizens than the other? 
That much of the present world confusion results from a dis- 
parity of progress in science and in human relations would be 
generally admitted, and the exigencies of war have thrown that 
disparity into high relief. Within recent years, George Bernard 
Shaw, Rabindranath Tagore and the Reverend Dean Inge have 
charged technology with responsibility for disturbing world equi- 
librium and have even expressed a desire for a holiday in scientific 
discovery. Ina recent letter, an eminent publicist asked whether, 
in my opinion, it would have been better if the airplane and cer- 
tain other machines had not been invented, apparently wishing 
the race to live in a sheltered Eden out of reach of knives and 
other devices with which it might harm itself rather than to be 
developed through their use. Numerous voices have advocated 4 
partial replacement of science with humanities in the curricula 
of engineering colleges in a belief that the hiatus between tech- 


Norte: Reprinted from the Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XXXU, 
No. 7, March, 1942. 
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nology and ethical attainment in human relations might be closed 
from one side only. Some humanists have labored a tenuous dis- 
tinction between ‘‘education’’ and ‘‘training’’ ascribing the 
former to letters and the latter to science, as if the disciplines of 
the one had properties of transferability not possessed by the 
other. As the argument runs, technology is supposed to be 
related to things and in consequence to have mineral morals 
while the liberal arts pertain to ideas and to life, and hence to 
be endowed with human and social values. One writer labels 
these two end products as ‘‘knowledge and wisdom, or in other 
words, science and values.’’ This view apparently is based on 
the tacit assumption that language is not an acquired but a 
naturally inherited characteristic. There seems to be a vague 
superstition about its hidden origin through the breath from 
within the body which links language with the soul. Are words of 
air formed by the carnal mouth more divine and less man-made 
things than are tools of steel made by the hands? Both are imple- 
ments. Both represent ideas but neither is an idea. An idea may 
embody sound judgment even if unexpressed verbally ; it may be 
expressed by practical execution. A holiday in the production 
of verbiage would be fully as serviceable as one in the invention 
of devices toward locating the source of social confusion, which 
indeed results chiefly from the babel of academic voices attempt- 
ing explanations. 

Any implication that the motives of a scientist, even if dia- 
bolical, might somehow be transmitted to his inventions and thus 
influence their moral effects does not call for serious argument. 
The laws of nature are too immutable to partake of the person- 
ality of the one who reveals them. A monk of the church was 
reputedly the first maker of gunpowder, and Nobel, the engineer 
who invented high explosive, was a pacifist who gave the resultant 
fortune to promote peace and the arts of peace. The inventors 
of the airplane, sons of a clergyman, were the mildest of men; 
politicians, not the inventors, determine whether mail or bombs 
shall be the cargo. Of the responsible statesmen of recent years 
who have been unable to find a way out of international rivalries 
except through ‘‘blood, sweat and tears,’’ none were suckled by 
the wolf of science. The most humane president ever to occupy 
the White House was an engineer. The engineer-statesman, 
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Cavour, preferred diplomacy to war as a national policy. Da 
Vinci, engineer-artist of his time, in his famous letter to the Duke 
of Milan, offered to build engines of war and works of industry 
for a livelihood, but he painted that masterpiece of feeling, The 
Last Supper, from choice. Inventions are functions of nature’s 
law and hence are independent of the inventor’s character except 
as he himself employs them. 

Fidelity to duty does not result to a less degree from the ac- 
curacy and objectivity of the sciences than from the subjective 
and a priori dialectic of the humanities. A few years ago, a col- 
league of mine on the faculty of a state university was employed 
to do some engineering work at the state prison. Being in need of 
an assistant after arriving, he sought an engineer among the 
prisoners. Not one was on the prison roster, although lawyers, 
bankers, teachers, preachers and other representatives of human- 
istic callings were available aplenty. My curiosity being aroused, 
I made inquiry and learned that a similar situation prevailed at 
the penitentiaries of the neighboring states. The corps of army 
engineers, who have had charge of most of the construction opera- 
tions for the federal government for over a century, cherish the 
proud record of no defalcations in that entire period, notwith- 
standing the immensity of their financial responsibilities. These 
instances illustrate the observation that a betrayal of trust has 
been comparatively rare among scientists and engineers. 

The precisions and rationalities of science yield a sense of moral 
direction quite as definite as do the emotional vagaries of litera- 
ture. The recent brutal aggressions of dictator nations are recru- 
descences of the tribal barbarities and perfidies depicted in the 
Iliad, the Aeneid, Caesar’s Commentaries, the Book of Judges, the 
Nibelungenlied and other classics which have been standard texts 
in arts courses for centuries. Language can be employed to de- 
ceive, to incite to crime, and otherwise misused quite as destruc- 
tively as can nitrocellulose and the airplane. Perhaps the chief 
lag in social instrumentalities is language. It does not afford a 
vehicle for conveying thought unequivocally even between co- 
linguists. Indeed through striving for overtones and picturesque- 
ness, language seems to be losing rather than gaining in exacti- 
tude. The use of words as sonic notes to produce impressionistic 
effects, permitting the appended ideas to dangle into a tangle, 
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after the fashion of a modern school of writers, is a disservice to 
understanding. Grace of expression does not validate the senti- 
ment contained. On the contrary, where correctness and pre- 
cision are subordinated to felicity of phrasing, fallacies may be 
rendered less apparent by the lulling effect of a lingering assem- 
plage of words. How many faulty maxims of life are treasured 
because of their euphony! How many speciosities have persisted 
because some superficial poet chanced to sing them! As exem- 
plars of life patterns, the malodors of Shelly, Keats, De Quincy, 
Wagner, Poe and others compare unfavorably with the Spartan 
rectitude of the great scientists. Michael Faraday’s ingenuous 
love letter to Sarah Barnard which closed, ‘‘As I ponder and 
think on you, chlorides, trials, oil, Davy, steel, miscellanea, mer- 
eury and fifty other professional fancies swim before me and 
drive me further and further into the quandary of stupidities,’’ 
won him a devoted wife until ‘‘death did them part,’’ while 
Byron’s magniloquent epistle closing ‘‘My destiny rests with 
you’’ won him a mistress for only two years, when he deserted 
for other destinies. Linguistic facility may supply more abun- 
dant and vari-colored verbal wrappings for a kernel of idea, but 
the ‘‘yea’”’ or ‘‘nay’’ or decision is not of the wrappings. Learn- 
ing, either liberal or scientific, can afford ethical standards only 
at the level of character, conscience and conviction. 

Does one find an ethical or civic guidance in the methodology 
of the social studies superior to that inculcated by the systematic 
observing and testing of the scientific method? At the outset, 
confidence in the guidance of the former is undermined somewhat 
by two circumstances, viz., their conclusions are usually qualified 
instead of definite, and, secondly, scholars of equal standing in 
the field hold antipodal opinions relative to identical issues. Be- 
cause circumstances are never repeated, history is only suggestive 
of possible outcomes of future events—evidence but not proof. 
Von Treitschke and Mommsen as historians arrived at the thesis 
of a super-race through the same egoistic predilections which led 
the psychopathic Nietzsche to the tenet ‘‘that the strongest and 
highest will to life does not find expression in a miserable struggle 
for existence, but in a Will to War, a Will to Power, a Will to 
Overpower.’’ Across the Channel, historian Froude allowed his 
anticlerical prejudices to distort his judgments beyond trust- 
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worthiness. One reads volumes of history without a senten 
which signifies discrimination in moral values. Political sway 
and military conquests are the crowning glories recognized for 
rulers and nations by the awards of written history. ‘Th 
Great’’ is attached to Alexander, Catherine, Frederick and othe 
predatory tyrants while ‘“‘The Good’’ is applied to Charley 
Phillip, and similar unimpressive sovereigns, and to them chiefly 
because of private kindnesses rather than political virtues. The 
realistic debunkers have sought to erase the peaks of individual 
inspiration and to level the narrative to a drab average humanity, 
Changes in fashion in historical viewpoint have been too frequent 
to impart a sense of established morals. Philosophies of history 
have been an adaptation of the biological theory of struggle and 
survival of the fittest with ‘‘the fittest’’ undefined except as the 
most viable. Their authors have overlooked the great biological 
principles of symbiosis and cooperation as factors in social and 
political development as well as the dynamics of a controlled psy. 
chology in national behavior. History’s look is backward, while 
civic morals require a forward view. Was the treaty of Versailles 
overladen with historic hates? Would it have been more endur. 
ing if it had envisioned a future world of unexplored frontiers 
in scientific discovery where rich and limitless areas in human 
welfare await colonization? Will the ensuing treaty of World 
War II again only attempt to put new wine in old bottles? While 
we may be encouraged by the tendency of modern historians to 
devote more attention to the forests of common quests and ad- 
vances of the race and less to the trees of nationalistic exploits, 
we are compelled to conclude that history has not attained com- 
plete clarity of ethical direction. 

The claims for formal courses in politics and government as 
specific preparation for good citizenship are not supported by 
exhibits of products. The subject matter offered generally per- 
tains to governmental structure and is seldom applicable to the 
issues to be marked in the voting booth. It does not offer a control 
of extra-legal cliques and pressure groups. Fluency in discussion 
of political affairs which rises from a knowledge of historical 
precedents must not be mistaken for good citizenship, for it may 
not even be its label. Tailormade courses in citizenship usually 
are little else than indoctrination. Political academism, by 
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emphasizing popular participation in governmental processes at 
the expense of efficiency, has contributed to the lag of progress 
from ruralism and isolationism into an urbanized society and an 
integrated world economy. Its idolatry of political processes, 
oblivious of human limitations, has loaded government with detail 
functions which transcend the potentialities of governmental 
machinery. The design approach of technical education, which 
stresses practicalities, constitutes a proper balance to these ill- 
advised tendencies. 

Does the ‘‘transcendental knowing’’ of philosophy or meta- 
physics afford a more definite and reliable comprehension of pub- 
lic affairs than does the observational approach of the scientific 
method? In philosophy, a layman discerns no cumulative attain- 
ment toward a firmament of truth whereas science does yield a 
consciousness of certainty in its peculiar realms of knowledge. 
Philosophy seems to the laity too much a pendulum swinging back 
and forth to afford an awareness of established direction. The 
philosophers of the ancient world ranged the gamut of theories of 
social and political organization and their successors have chiefly 
devoted themselves to an inconclusive elaboration of intermediate 
themes. Herbert Spencer, an engineer turned philosopher, in 
keeping with his time, viewed social ethics from the standpoint of 
materialism, but the fashion swung to mysticism and idealism 
when materialistic atheism was found to be an intellectual and 
spiritual cul de sac. Nietzsche’s doctrine that might is truth 
and right and James’s pragmatism that whatever works well is 
truth equally eliminate from the scheme of things a concept of 
ultimate right and truth. Both would justify Hitlerism if it 
works well, although James would have denied this. To use Will 
Durant’s phrase, (Story of Philosophy) ‘‘Philosophies so cancel 
each other into zero,’’ that they do not gather directional 
momentum. 

In contrast, science advancing from one foothold of certainty 
to another is conducive to a positive faith in an ultimate truth 
that is more stabilizing and constructive than the cynicism which 
is so frequently the product of actionless thinking and untested 
dogma. 

Is there any reason to suppose that speculating on the nature 
of man and society, perhaps the most disordered phenomena of all 
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creation, will inspire a more just ethic than does observing the 
constancies of the physical universe? Does emotional human 
eaprice yield a nobler freedom than does harmony with fixed 
natural law? If one were permitted a generalization, it would be 
that education in the humanities finds its motif in the free de- 
velopment of the natural individual to the neglect of order in 
society, while education in science is of the essence of system and 
organization. These two vital principles in education, liberty and 
order, are inherently opposed to each other, but they are not 
necessarily incompatible, since liberty may stop short of anarchy 
and order may not reach regimentation. They are, however, the 
specific characteristics of these respective educational methodolo- 
gies, the one relying on intuitive reactions, the other on factual 
ratiocination. Too much emphasis on self-expression without 
self-discipline may militate against social accommodation. Lib- 
erals and radicals gravitate to the one group while conservatives 
predominate in the other. The humanities emphasize individual 
freedom in education, ignoring its corollary confusion, even 
though competence and efficiency in government are the painfully 
obvious needs. Exaggerated attention to initiative of leadership 
may overlook the virtues of discriminating followership, which 
indeed may be the actual stepping stone to leadership. The voice 
of order must be heard in counterpart to the voice of freedom if 
good citizenship is to be of a nature to yield the social stability 
which we call civilization. 

Good citizenship, like charity, begins locally, and has as many 
aspects as there are interests of men. Suffrage is only one of its 
many obligations. The college bred may be assumed to know its 
fundamentals. The growth in urbanization introduces into civic 
morals those physical instrumentalities of the technical realm 
which promote community health and social intercourse. Good 
administration, which is dependent on practicalities, is as impor- 
tant as legislation, primarily a function of political ideology. 
Popular balloting is less efficacious than business competition in 
picking executives to direct economic affairs, hence, instruction 
in any socialistic theory which unduly emphasizes political agen- 
cies of management does not lead to sound administration. ‘‘If 
to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches’’ and sociology, the citizen’s guidebook. Adminis- 
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tration depends chiefly on knowing men, and as Vivian Grey said, 
‘‘we do not learn men from books.’’ In practical affairs both 
social studies and science must be supplemented by a knowledge 
of men and of circumstances, and although they approach the 
problems from different angles there is no evidence to show that 
the former as a methodology is superior to the latter. 

In a sanguine moment, one might assert superior moral values 
for science in education, but a safer postulate would be that pur- 
pose, the still small voice of the spirit, does not emanate from 
knowledge alone, either scientific or humanistic. Attitudes and 
motives are too egocentric to derive from external origins and too 
vital to be engendered by inert book lore. Practicalism is a 
proper and necessary counter-balance to idealism. Such qualities 
as honor, commonsense and good citizenship are not taught by 
courses but are instilled by a communion of personalities. Char- 
acter and ability in teachers are essential and scientific subject 
matter will serve as well as the humanities as the ‘‘carrier cur- 
rent.”’ Engineering education is aimed at producing good citi- 
zens who earn their living by ‘‘diverting the forces and materials 
of nature to the benefit of man.’’ Therefore, while I would in- 
elude in engineering education as much liberal learning as accom- 
modating the sciences will allow, I should do so under no mis- 
apprehension as to its superior civic morals but rather in order 
to round out that education into a symmetry of understanding 
and harmony of feeling to enrich life’s satisfactions. The warp 
of scientific realism is no less essential than the woof of human- 
istic idealism in the fabric of civic morals for an advancing 
organized civilization. 





SUMMARY OF A STUDY OF STUDENTS ENTERING 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE IN THE FALL OF 
1935 AND 1936 


RAYMOND M. HUGHES 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


THOSE graduating in the lowest 30 per cent of their respec. 

tive high school classes in general are not prepared or moti- 
vated to do successful college work and should be excluded, or dis. 
couraged, from entrance. If they enter, one term of low work 
should result in severing their relations with the college. The 
counselors are not warranted in directing much time to these stu. 
dents unless they show ability. It is gratifying to note that the 
percentage of these students entering has been decreasing. 

2. About 38 per cent, or 500 studeuts, on entrance fall in the 
middle one third in indicated ability. These students have the 
ability to do college work. Nearly all lack preparation and 
motivation to do good work. Most need early direction and 
some assistance with their studies. Many need motivation 
Very few can carry over 10 hours of labor per week and make 
a C average. 

Most of this group could, with adequate direction and help, 
graduate. At present only 225 of the 500 make a C average 
and only 175 graduate. This certainly could be materially im 
proved. 

A generous provision of upper class student coaches for thes 
students during first six weeks might yield large results. 

3. About 38 per cent, or 500 students, enter from the highest 
one third in indicated ability. Practically all could graduate 
with adequate application. Few need assistance with their col- 
lege studies. Many need guidance, motivation and an appre 
ciation of the worthwhileness of doing their best. Some fail 
through spending too much time on labor. Eighty per cent of 
this group make a C average; one third make high grades, but 
most of them should make high grades. The counselors should 
be held strictly accountable for this group. 

4. The final average of the first quarter sets the level of at 
complishment of 80 per cent of all students. Of these the final 
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average is very close to the first quarter average. This empha- 
sizes the grave importance of getting each student off to as good 
a start as possible. So far as possible he should devote his time 
to his college work without distraction, either by labor or social 
life or student activities. New students should be fully advised 
of the importance of their first quarter’s work and the extreme 
difficulty of raising a low average. 

Students from the middle 40 per cent of high school classes 
who make a first quarter average below 1.7 points should shift 
to a course aimed to fit them for early employment. Such stu- 
dents should have college assistance in securing employment at 
the end of the first or second year. Students in this group who 
continue in a four-year course should be placed on probation 
promptly and dropped as soon as serious failure is evident. 

5. All transfers should have a C average for admission. Any 
accepted with an average below C should enter on rigid proba- 
tion requiring a C average the first quarter or separation from 
the college. 

6. One of the most upsetting experiences of many freshmen 
is the disappointment incident to fraternity and sorority rush- 
ing and pledging. Also, after the excessive emphasis on being 
pledged, to those who are thus honored and to those rushed but 
not pledged, college work tends to be pushed into a minor place, 
with ensuing neglect of adequate study. 

The only sound remedy for this situation would seem to be 
complete deferment of pledging until the Sophomore year. This 
plan also has serious disadvantages. 

Probably the most objectionable feature of college fraternity 
life is the excessive emphasis on pledging. 

7. A most important factor in the success of freshmen is 
motivation. The majority of each freshman’s subjects are basic 
and not vocational. Many freshmen fail to recognize their im- 
portance early in the year. One of the grave weaknesses of most 
college teachers is an indifference to the motivation of the stu- 
dents, and real reluctance to try to make subjects interesting 
and to point out clearly their importance and usefulness both in 
the student’s professional course and in his life. Students are 
prone to decide that English, and Mathematics and Chemistry 
are unimportant and plan to begin really to work when they 
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reach the technical courses in their chosen fields. The result js 
that many never reach the Junior year. 

Of course the true scholars, those who love knowledge for its 
own sake, do not need further scholarly motivation. But Amer. 
ican education has made a very wide appeal to all youth to go 
to college. This appeal has won the attendance in college of 
1,300,000 students and only a small percentage of these, cer. 
tainly under 10 per cent, are scholars who love learning for its 
own sake. Over 90 per cent come to college to increase their 
knowledge primarily for economic gain. They need every pos. 
sible help to understand the value and use of each subject and 
its relation to life that they may be as highly motivated as pos. 
sible to work up to their ability. Certainly in all public insti- 
tutions every instructor should do his utmost to interest his stu. 
dents in his subject and relate it to the student’s life. 

8. The ideal college would certainly bend its best efforts to 
serve effectively those students who are fully prepared to do 
work of college grade; and among these, to give every attention 
to students of the highest ability. When a college does succeed 
in stimulating a large percentage of its abler students to high 
academic accomplishment, the following factors seem to be im- 
portant : 

a. Able leadership over a period of years by a president 
sensitive to intellectual values and in close sympathy with fae- 
ulty and students. 

b. The gathering together of a distinctly superior faculty, 
friendly and sympathetic with each other and with the students. 

e. Students of high quality. 

d. Friendly, understanding cooperation between trustees, ad- 
ministration, faculty, students and alumni in attaining the aims 
and ideals of the institution. 





LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER GUERRY 
VicE-CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


LIBERAL arts education is essentially study in the great fields 

of knowledge. Through the great fields of history, economics, 
government, sociology and the like, man comes to know the his- 
tory of man—the story of the human race. Through literature 
and language he comes to know the heart and mind and spirit of 
man. Through philosophy and religion he begins to learn the 
meaning and the purpose of life. Through mathematics, he 
understands the meaning and the beauty of order and logic. 
Through science, he sees the magic and the wonder of the modern 
world and the significance of testing for the truth. Through the 
fine arts, he gains an appreciation of discipline and beauty. And 
sO On. 

Through all the great fields of knowledge, he comes to have a 
sense of the heritage of the human mind, a sense of values, a per- 
spective, an insight into things and a regard for the precious 
values of life. 

All this means knowledge and understanding. And knowledge 
and understanding are necessary to man if he is to live a rich and 
useful life as an individual and as a member of society. 

The questions of life—be they personal, public, social, political, 
economic or the like—are never of the present alone. They have 
their roots in the continuing experience of the human race. For 
any man to have the capacity to answer the questions that arise 
each day and to meet the situations and conditions in his personal 
life or in his life as a citizen of the state he must have that funda- 
mental background of knowledge and understanding, which is the 
continuing experience of the human race. 

But knowledge and understanding are not enough. The mind 
must know how to use information, knowledge and understand- 
ing. Through study in the great fields of knowledge, and espe- 
cially through study in the fields of mathematics, science and 


Nore: Statement approved by Workshop Conference of Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools held at Sewanee, Tennessee, June 
21-27, 1942. 
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language, the mind acquires the capacity for logical reasoning, 
for the logical processes of thought. Thus man has knowledge 
and understanding and the capacity through the process of logical 
reasoning to use that knowledge and understanding. And that 
means wisdom. 

Freedom is fundamentally the right to choose. But that is 
about the limit of freedom. For no person, no group, no nation 
is free from the consequences of its choices. Freedom is there- 
fore the opportunity, and the obligation, for the individual, the 
group or the nation to choose wisely in order that the conse- 
quences may be good, not evil, constructive not destructive, for- 
tunate not unfortunate; in order that freedom may be the avenue 
to liberty, security and happiness—not the avenue to frustration, 
defeat or misery. For this end to be achieved, man and groups 
of men must have the knowledge and understanding, the capacity 
and discipline for reason and the wisdom, all of which come from 
and through the liberal arts curriculum, from study in the great 
fields of knowledge. 

But study in the great fields of knowledge gives more than 
knowledge, and understanding, and the capacity for reason, and 
wisdom. It gives imagination and creative ability. When the 
mind reaches into the great fields of knowledge and pursues the 
study of the story of man, the wonder of science, the imagery of 
poetry, then the horizon of the mind expands. It comes to possess 
the quality of imagination and, with this, creative ability—the 
two rarest and greatest gifts of man. 

The important point for all to see and to understand is that 
certain great qualities of mind and spirit are necessary if a man 
is to follow any career effectively or to make an effective contri- 
bution to society. Whatever be the business or profession in 
which a person engages, his achievement in that business or pro- 
fession and his contribution to society through that business or 
profession and as an individual depend upon the great qualities 
of mind and spirit that the man possesses. 

These qualities are the power and versatility of the mind, in- 
tellectual resourcefulness, the capacity for sustained effort, a 
sense of values, insight, perspective, understanding, an apprecia- 
tion of goodness, beauty and truth, and spiritual depth. These 
are essentially the fruits of liberal arts education. Liberal arts 
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education develops the talents and capacities of man. Special 
training is of course necessary for any chosen field of endeavor. 
But after, not before, study in the great fields of knowledge. 
Special training is the point of the spear. The shaft is that 
which makes the spear effective, and the talents and capacities of 
the individual, his great qualities of mind and character are the 
shaft, the force and power behind all special training. 

In these dark and terrible days of war, liberal arts education 
takes on a new Meaning and a new value. For the peace and the 
reconstruction of the world after the war, liberal arts education 
also has a new meaning and a new value. For it will be the men 
endowed with the great qualities of mind and spirit, men with 
capacities and talents, with knowledge, understanding and wis- - 
dom, with imagination, vision and creative ability and men moti- 
vated by spiritual ideals who will persevere to victory because 
they see and know the issues at stake: these are the men who will 
redeem civilization and establish in the world peace, and truth, 
and beauty and righteousness. 








II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 








Nore: Formulated and adopted by Workshop Conference of Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
June 21-27, 1942. 





SOME AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF LIBERAL ARTS 


EDUCATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHOLE MAN 


Intellectually—by helping him attain: 
A power of discrimination and logical reasoning 
Precision in expression, oral and written 
Appreciation of values 
Intellectual curiosity 
Breadth of knowledge—acquaintance in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, the natural sciences 
6. A certain depth of knowledge in a limited field 
7. Personal satisfaction in intellectual pursuits 
Spiritually and morally—by helping him to establish : 
1. A proper relationship with God 
2. A stabilizing philosophy of life based on solid and 
definite religious convictions 
Emotionally—by leading him to: 
1. A discipline of the emotions 
2. A deepening of the higher emotional activity—appre- 
ciation of the finer and more beautiful things of life 
Physically—by teaching : 
1. The laws of health 
2. The care of the body—exercise, proper habits, rest 
and relaxation 
Socially—by helping him develop: 
1. A proper sense of human relationships—man to man, 
individual in the family, family to family, etc. 
2. An understanding of civic responsibility—local, na- 
tional and international—manifested in action 
3. Leadership 
Economically—by giving him: 
1. An interest in a vocation 
2. A foundation on which to base his occupational activi- 
ties 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BENNETT COLLEGE has announced the receipt of a gift of 
,000 toward the college’s endowment fund from the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. 


(CARROLL COLLEGE dedicated its new library May 17, 1942. 

The building was dedicated to the memory of the former presi- 
dent, Wilbur O. Carrier, 1904-1917. The total capacity is 75,000 
volumes, and it has space for seating two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. The cost is $150,000. Professor Carl Milton White, 
director of the University of Illinois library, gave the main 
address. 


(CENTRAL COLLEGE, Pella, Iowa, was accredited in March, 
1942, for membership in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


((OLBY COLLEGE has announced the gift of $30,000 from the 

Carnegie Corporation of New York for general development 
purposes. Work is continuing on the women’s group of buildings 
on the new Mayflower Hill campus. These buildings will be 
occupied this Fall. The cost of this group of buildings will be 
$650,000. 


REW UNIVERSITY held its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 

June 8, 1942. The principal addresses were delivered by 
President Arlo Ayres Brown of Drew University, President 
George F. Zook of the American Council on Education, President 
Robert C. Clothier of Rutgers University, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of the Methodist Church and Executive Director Guy 
E. Snavely of the Association of American Colleges. 


EMMANU EL MISSIONARY COLLEGE has completed a $200, 

000 building program. Funds have been obtained from loyal 
friends and have been used in the construction of a central heat- 
ing plant and a new administration building. 


ORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE has established a Chair of 
Democracy with the hope that it will be instrumental in em- 
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phasizing anew to the youth of America, not only the dangers of 
Communism, Fascism and other un-American trends, but also 
the high merits of ideals which have kept this country a land of 
freedom. This Chair is being occupied successively by leaders 
known for their democratic convictions and it is hoped that it 
will become a model for similar projects to be sponsored in eol- 
leges and universities throughout the United States. 


(GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE formally dedicated its 

new $35,000 Home Economics Building during the week of 
March 1-5, 1942. The home economics program is planned to be 
of service to the surrounding community, as well as to Pepperdine 
students. 


(GREENV ILLE COLLEGE eelebrated its Golden Jubilee and 
Fiftieth Anniversary June 3-8, 1942. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has accelerated its program of 

teacher education. The degree of Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing established at Harvard in 1936 has now been reorganized. 
Taking account of undergraduate studies in Education, the pro- 
gram now makes it fully possible for competent students from 
good colleges to attain the degree after one year of graduate study 
at Harvard. By a rearrangement of the material covered in 
fundamental courses in Education, this part of the program can 
be covered in twenty-four semester hours, or three-quarters of a 
full year of graduate work. The other quarter of the year will 
be devoted to advanced work in the subject to be taught. Stu- 
dents who have had good training in Education as undergradu- 
ates may devote more than a quarter of their graduate year to 
the study of their subject or a related field. Fields of concen- 
tration (majors) have been recognized in The Teaching of the 
Classics, English, Fine Arts, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Music, the Natural Sciences or the Social Sciences. These 
changes constitute a somewhat radical departure from the former 
Harvard program for the education of teachers. No change of 
principle or aim is involved, but the work has been brought to- 
gether into a more coherent scheme and the degree has been made 
much more accessible. The program is still under the joint di- 
rection of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Faculty of 
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Education. President James Bryant Conant is Chairman of the 
Administrative Board under which the work is conducted. Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes, formerly Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and now Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Relations, is Secretary of the Board. 


POLLINS COLLEGE held its Centennial Celebration May 17, 

18, 19, 1942. There was a symposium conducted on the 
theme Horizons of Freedom Today at which President Frank 
Porter Graham of the University of North Carolina spoke on 
“Liberty in America’’; John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Emeritus, Columbia University, on ‘‘ Religion and Morality in a 
Free Society’’; DeWitt H. Parker, Professor of Aesthetics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on ‘‘The Arts in a Free Society’’ and Harlow 
Shapley, Professor of Astronomy, Harvard University, on ‘‘F ree- 
dom of Mind and Spirit.’’ President Ada L. Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe College, gave the Centennial Convocation address. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE was host to the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference of Trustees of Colleges and Universities on April 23, 
1942. The topic under consideration was ‘‘The Responsibilities 
and Problems of the Governing Boards of Educational Institu- 
tions.’”? At the morning session Mr. Paul Bedford of the Board 
of Trustees of Princeton University ; President Arnaud C. Marts 
of Bucknell University ; and Mr. John Lund of the United States 
Office of Education, delivered addresses. Mr. David B. Skillman 
of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette College and Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of American Col- 
leges led round table discussions on ‘‘ Financial Problems’’ and 
“College War-Time Programs,’’ respectively. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE has received a grant of $75,000 
from the General Education Board to complete the Price 


Memorial Building. 


MiLLsaps WOMAN’S COLLEGE held its Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary April 12-15, 1942. The principal speakers were Presi- 

dent Theodore H. Jack of Randolph-Macon College, Bishop J. 

Lloyd Decell and Dr. Nolan B. Harmon of the Class of 1914. 
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Tre Josiah Wood Lectures at MOUNT ALLISON UNIVER- 

SITY (Sackville, Canada) were given in 1941 by Alfred 
Noyes. The University has recently issued them in a book under 
the title The Edge of the Abyss. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE held a Bicentennial Celebration 

from May 24 to June 2, 1942, honoring Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and his three sons, one of the distinguished families 
of America’s early history. Among the speakers were Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Honorable Samuel Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States and Senator 
James J. Davis. A pageant was presented entitled ‘‘For God 
and Country’’ which attracted thousands of visitors each evening 
for a week. 


PARK COLLEGE has received from the estate of Mrs. Sarah §, 
Leidigh $12,453. The college will receive about an equal 
amount in stock in three lumber companies. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF PUERTO RICO has re. 
ceived for the fifth time a gift of $20,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE held the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the college and the inauguration 
of Carl Raymond Woodward on May 23, 1942. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY has published the proceedings mark- 

_ing the celebration of the University’s One Hundred Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. These volumes record the addresses delivered 
and the Anniversary Convocation commemorating the founding 
of Rutgers as Queen’s College. 


CRIPPS COLLEGE’S Ella Strong Denison Library has re- 
ceived some 6,000 books, manuscripts and letters of the late 
John I. Perkins of Los Angeles. ‘‘Their chief distinguishing 
characteristics are their incunabula, illuminated manuscripts and 
fine press publications.’’ Included in the collection is the first 
edition of Elizabeth Barrett’s Essay on Mind, with Other Poems, 
the original folio set of Johnson’s Dictionary and an inscribed 
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presentation of T’wo Years Before the Mast. ‘‘Scripps College 
owns the Hartley Burr Alexander hand press for which Frederic 
W. Goudy designed the Scripps type. This has been used for 
publishing works by the students and for fostering an interest 
in good printing and book design. It is planned to set up many 
of the original letters in the Perkins gift on this press, in order 
to make them available to collectors and libraries. While the 
Perkins Library will be open to students and bibliophiles, only 
selected portions of it will be shown in the Denison Library for 
the duration of the war.’’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON was transferred on June 

15, 1942 to the management of the Society of Jesus, familiarly 
known as the Jesuits. Formerly it had been under the direction 
of the Christian Brothers. 


[PSaLa COLLEGE has entered into an agreement with the 

Newark College of Engineering for cooperative work. In 
accordance with this agreement students may complete the first 
two years of the engineering course at Upsala and then transfer 
into the junior year at Newark. Two summers in special training 
will also be required at Newark. Dr. Allan R. Cullimore, presi- 
dent of the Newark institution, also regional adviser to the United 
States Office of Education on engineering defense training, has 
stated that the present plan grew out of his conviction that new 
sources of engineering talent must be tapped if the production 
effort is to hit high gear. Accelerated programs in engineering 
schools, he says, would eventually prove meaningless unless a 
steady flow of students were assured. He concluded that the best 
source would be liberal arts students with a major in science and 
mathematics. 


WABASH COLLEGE has received a gift from Dr. Edgar H. 

Evans, of Indianapolis, for the establishment of a chair of 
Bible and Christian religion. It is understood that the course 
will require for graduation four semester hours for all students 
taken during the four years of college. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE celebrated fifty years of co-educa- 
tion May 25, 1942. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
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principal speaker. For the first time in the 160 years of col. 
lege’s history honorary degrees were awarded to women. The 
recipients were: Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Mary Adele France, 
Sophie Kerr Underwood. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE has started a senior 

unit of the R.O.T.C. providing instruction in field artillery, 
This unit, the only one of its type in the country approved by 
the War Department for a Negro college, will train male students 
in the duties of commissioned officers and qualify them as Reserve 
Officers in the United States Army. This instruction will pre- 
pare men for leadership in military and civilian life. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE has announced the receipt of 

a gift of $350,000 from W. D. Johnson, of Kansas City, for 
the establishment of a new Department of Religion and Philoso- 
phy and the erection of a Campus Activities Building. 


























NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Albany College, Portland, Oregon. Morgan S. Odell, professor 
of religion, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. John D. Spragins, pas- 
tor, Central Presbyterian Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. George 

R. Stuart, dean. , 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. Russell 
E. Jonas, executive secretary, Iowa Board of Educational 
Examiners. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. Alvin Robert Kep- 
pel, executive secretary, Board of Christian Education, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Central College, Fayette, Missouri. Harry S. DeVore, district 
superintendent of the Methodist Church, Dallas, Texas. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. Robert Franklin 
Thompson, vice-president, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. John E. 
Pomfret, dean, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. Bryant Drake, pastor, First 
Congregational Church, McPherson, Kansas. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
George P. Rea, formerly president, New York Curb Ex- 
change. 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. Goodrich C. 
White, dean, Graduate School and vice-president. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. Walter A. 
Lunden, professor of sociology, University of Pittsburgh. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan. Harvey Leonard Turner, 
co-ordinator of teacher education, Michigan State Normal 

College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York. John 
Milton Potter, special assistant, Office of Strategic Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. Howard S. Brower 
(acting), treasurer of board of trustees. 
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Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Draper T. Schoonover, acting 
president. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Stephen A. Free- 
man (acting), dean, French School, Middlebury College. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho. L. T. Corlett, dean 
of theology, Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Oklahoma. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. George A. Long, secretary, board of directors of the 
Seminary. 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon. Arthur F. Scott (acting). 

Seripps College, Claremont, California. Mrs. Elbert W. Shirk 
(acting), vice-president, board of trustees. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas. 
John G. Flowers, president, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
G. 8S. Sanders, chairman, board of regents, Oklahoma state 
colleges. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Paul Boynton, professor of psychology, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. William Pearson 
Tolley, president, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. John B. Clark, 
professor of history, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee. John McSween, pas- 

tor, Purity Presbyterian Church, Chester, South Carolina. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. E. E. Cossentine, president, 
La Sierra College, Arlington, California. 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama. Raymond R. 
Paty, president, Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.I. Gregg M. Sinclair. 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. W. Coleman 
Nevils (acting rector). Administration changed to Society 
of Jesus, June 15, 1942. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. N. C. McPherson, Jr., pas- 
tor, Peachtree Road Methodist Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. Victor L. But- 
terfield (acting), associate dean. (President James L. Me- 
Conaughy has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
become president of the United China Relief.) 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 
Joseph W. Broyles, president, Snead Junior College, Boaz, 
Alabama. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Alexander Thomson, Sr., 
acting president. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. Frank 
A. Beu, dean of instruction, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Charles H. Wesley, 
former dean, graduate school, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. Egbert Chappelle McLeod, 
professor of philosophy and religion. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. G. Herbert Smith, dean 
of administration and director of the Edward Rector 
Scholarship Foundation, De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. H. I. Hester (act- 
ing). 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Walter K. 
Greene, dean, Duke University. 











ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


American Association of School Administrators. Health in 
Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. National Education Asso. 
ciation, Washington, D.C. February, 1942. 544p. $2.00, 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Broadcasting to the Classroom by Univer. 
sities and Colleges (128 p.) ; Public School Broadcasting to 
the Classroom (144 p.) ; The New Deal: Will It Survive the 
War? (114 p.) ; Radio Network Contributions to Education 
(128 p.) ; Radio Programs Intended for Classroom Use (128 
p.). Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 1942. $1.50 
each. 

BieLER, WiuLIAM H., anp REICHEL, Wmuiam C. A History of 
the Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. With a Catalogue of Its Pupils, 1785-1870, 
Fourth Edition. Published for the Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 1901. 636 p. 

CaTTELL, JAQuES. Directory of Amcrican Scholars. The Science 
Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 1942. 928 p. $10.00. 

CHAMBERLIN, DEAN ; CHAMBERLIN, ENID; DrouGut, NEA E., anp 
Scott, Wuu1am E. Did They Succeed In College? The 
Follow-up Study of the Graduates of the Thirty Schools. 
Adventure in American Education, Volume IV. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 291 p. $2.50. 

Cuambers, M. M., Editor. The Tenth Yearbook of School Law. 
Added Features: The Legal Basis of Education in Puerto 
Rico and in the Republic of Mexico. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 1942. 200 p. $1.25. 

CovERDALE, Wim.u1AmM Hue. Tadoussac—Then and Now. A 
History and Narrative of the Kingdom of the Saguenay. 
1942. 23 p. 

CuNNINGHAM, Ernest. Memories of Girard College. Girard 
College, Philadelphia. 1942. 454 p. 

ErEuits, WALTER CrosBy. Associate’s Degree and Graduation 
Practices in Junior Colleges. Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 4. American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 126 p. 

Evans, D. Lutuer. Essentials Of Liberal Education. Ginn and 
Company, New York. 1942. 200 p. $1.50, subject to dis- 
count. 
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Foster, Ropert G., AND WILSON, PauLInE ParK. Women After 
College. A Study of the Effectiveness of Their Education. 
Published for The Merrill-Palmer School by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1942. 305 p. $2.75. 

GucurisT, Rospert S., anD WRINKLE, Wiliam L. Secondary 
Education for American Democracy. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., New York. 1942. 554p. $2.75. 

Hinps, ArtHuR. The Complete Sayings of Jesus. The King 
James Version of Christ’s Own Words. Introduction by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 1942. 280 p. $1.00. 

JONES, JOHN Price, Editor. The Yearbook of Philanthropy, 
1941-42. The Inter-River Press, New York. 1942. 148 p. 

McEvoy, JEAN, AND ScHwaB, Katuryn. Guide to Guidance. 
Volume IV. An Annotated Bibliography of 1941 Publica- 
tions of ‘Interest to Deans, Counselors and Advisers. Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 83p. $1.00. 

McPHERSON, WILLIAM, AND SCHELLENGER, Haroup KEntT, Editors. 
History of the Ohio State University, Volume V. Addresses 
and Proceedings of the Inauguration of Howard Landis 
Bevis, October 24 and 25, 1940. The Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus. 1941. 235 p. 

MontaoMERY, Rosert N., Editor. The William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Conference. Held in Connection with the Cen- 
tennial of Muskingum College, October 21-22, 1937. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1938. 167 p. 
$2.00. 

NEWMAN, SAMUEL CLAYTON. Employment Problems of College 
Students. American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1942. 158p. $3.00, cloth edition ; $2.50, paper 
edition. 

Noyes, AuFrEeD. The Edge of the Abyss. The Josiah Wood 
Lectures, 1941. Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 154 p. 

One Hundred Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration—Rutgers 
University. Number Five — Anniversary Convocation. 
Number Six—Addresses. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 1942. Number Five—78 p. 
Number Six—111 p. 
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ScHWENDENER, Norma. A History of Physical Education in the 
United States. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, | 
1942. 237 p. $2.00. q 

Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Symposium. Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Rela.” 
tion to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., New York. 1942,” 


559 p. 
SEYBOLD, GenEvA, Compiler. American Foundations and Their” 
Fields. Raymond Rich Associates, New York. 1942. 292 p. | 
$5.00. ; 
Srewart, Harray. Public Relations for Higher Education. Uni-’ 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 1942. 292 p. $3.00,” 
Stewart, Heten Quien. Some Social Aspects of Residence Halls” 
for College Women. Professional & Technical Press, New ‘ 
York. 1942. 197p. $1.75. 








